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gets better FIRE and BURGLARY 
protection and SA VES 








We use ADT Automatic Protection Services and feel that they 
safeguard our property more completely than other methods, and 
at lower cost. Estimated savings are $5,000 a year. 





a - FERDINAND STERN 


President 

Fire or burglary could seriously affect the business of Stern- 

Slegman-Prins Company. The uninterrupted manufacture and 

prompt delivery of Betty Rose coats and suits — at the height of 

Visit the ADT Exhibit the fashion season—is vital to the company’s successful operation. 
BOOTH 1447 To obtain the best protection available against such hazards, 
the management chose ADT Automatic Protection Services, con- 
sisting of a combination of Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory 
and Waterflow Alarm, Burglar Alarm and Heating Supervisory 


Plant Maintenance and 
Engineering Show 


Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 28-31, 1957 
Services. 


Like Mr. Stern, thousands of business executives from coast to 
coast know that ADT Automatic Protection Services give greater 
security for property, profits and employees’ jobs than is other- 
wise possible, and at less expense. 





Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT May we show you what ADT can do fv you? 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
er | aia your premises are large or small, old or new, there is = 


Executive Office: 


155 Sixth Ave.. New York 13, N.Y. | an ADT Protection Service to meet your needs. An ADT specialist 
will show you how combinations of automatic services can guard 
your property. Call our local sales office if we are listed in your 
phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 
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We Aonor... 


Maryland Chapter, ASIM, a chapter which upholds all the traditions and 
ideals of the American Society of Insurance Management — whose officers and 
members strive continuously to promote the growth and success of ASIM. 


bout the cover... 


The George Washington Monument which earned for Baltimore the appella- 
tion, ‘‘the monumental city.” This was the first monument in the country to 
be erected to the memory of George Washington, anti-dating even the famous 
Washington Monument in the District of Columbia. 
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There is a good*reason why many of the country’s leading corpora- 
tions, in all fields of commerce and industry, buy their insurance 
through Johnson & Higgins. The reason is the scope and variety of 
insurance services we offer—services such as few insurance brokers 
in the world can provide. At J&H, we place at your company’s 
disposal. ... 
Experts in every field of insurance... to help you find the 
most comprehensive and economical coverage in every line. 
A staff of safety and fire protection engineers ... to sug- 
gest the elimination of hazards wherever possible and, in 
so doing, reduce your insurance costs. 
Fully-equipped claims departments ... to assist in the 
adjustment and collection of claims. H 
Insurance rate analysts ... to maintain continual super- 
vision of your insurance costs. 
A department of qualified actuaries and consultants ... 
to assist in planning, installing and servicing your em- 
ployee benefit program. 
It costs no more to get the best insurance brokerage service. To learn 
more about how we can help you plan and purchase your business 
insurance, write or phone—a J&H representative will call at your 
a JOHNSON & HIGGINS ; 
INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 
Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Detroit - Cleveland 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Buffalo - Seattle - Wilmington 
Vinneapolis - Atlanta - Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal - Toronto 
Havana - London - Riode Janeiro - Sao Paulo - Caracas 
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MARYLAND CHAPTER, ASIM 





President 
Robert Colbert 
National Brewing Co. 


Maryland Chapter, with nine 
members, was organized in 1954. 
Its first officers were: T. V. Murphy, 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Company, president; Robert M. 
Cone, Mathieson Chemical Com- 
pany, vice-president and Miss 
Elizabeth C. Jacobs, Maryland 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The chapter was slow in getting 
started but by early 1955, it began 
to roll and the new officers were: 
Robert B. Wiltshire, Glenn L. 
Martin Company, vice-president; 
Robert Colbert, National Brewing 
Company, secretary-treasurer, and 
T. V. Murphy, president for a 
second term. With the assistance 
of Hodges B. Childs, Crown Cork 
and Seal Company, as chairman of 
the program committee, arrange- 
ments were made for excellent 
speakers at the well attended 
monthly dinner meetings. The 
members got to know each other 
better at the “fellowship get-to- 


gethers” which preceded each 
meeting. 
The 1956-7 panel of officers: 


Robert Colbert, president, B. L. 


Left to Right 
Maryland Chapter Officers 


Secty.-Treasurer 
Marion E. Bower 
Davison Chemical Company 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


Beninghove, vice-president, and 
Miss Marion E. Bower, secretary- 
treasurer, with their committees 
have carried on the good work of 
their predecessors and the current 
program includes outstanding 
speakers on very timely subjects 
in both the American and English 
markets. 

The enthusiasm of the new mem- 
bers which now number twenty- 
two, is encouraging and guests 
invited to the open meetings often 
ask for a “Rain Check”. 

Maryland Chapter is compara- 
tively small in number but rela- 
tively large in cooperation and 
enthusiasm. The individual mem- 
bers go all out to assist each other 
in their specific problems of risk 
management. This is the real spirit 
of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management. 

Maryland Chapter goes forward 
with the interest of ASIM as its 
paramount aim and it is pledged 
to the slogan, “AN INFORMED 
BUYER IS A BETTER BUYER”. 
Each member promises to the other 
his whole-hearted cooperation. 
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Vice-President 
B. L. Beninghove 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 


Maryland Chapter ASIM 
Meets in Baltimore 


The Maryland Chapter of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., held its regular 
monthly dinner meeting Dec. 20, at 
the Hotel Stafford, Baltimore. J. W. 
Fitzpatrick, assistant manager of 
the compensation and liability de- 
partment of the Maryland Casu- 
alty Co. was the guest speaker. His 
subject was “Retrospective Plans 
for Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance from the Home Office 
Standpoint.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick has had broad 
experience in this field, having 
spent most of his 30 years with 
the Maryland Casualty in compen- 
sation and liability underwriting. 
He has served on the classification 
and rating committees of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and is presently on the 
governing committee and the clas- 
sification and rating committees 


of both the Pennsylvania and 
Delaware Compensation Rating 
Bureaus. 
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Welcome to New Members of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc. e 


Chicago Chapter Maryland Chapter 

General American Transportation Co. Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Fred Harvey Emerson Drug Company 
Material Service Corporation Hutzler Brothers Co. 
Northwestern University 


Minnesota Chapter 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. First National Bank of St. Paul 


Simoniz Company T ; 
; . , oro Manufacturing Company 
Warwick Manufacturing Company i 8 tiie 
New York Chapter 


Cincinnati Chapt : ; 
ennans Seer The National Broadcasting Co. Inc. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer 


The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Newport Steel Corporation United Hospital Fund of N. Y. 
Shepard Warner Elevator Company Southern California Chapter 
Dallas-Ft. Worth Chapter Belridge Oil Company 
Southern Union Gas Company Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Delaware Valley Chapter The Copley Press, Inc. 

Pioneer Chemical Works Santa Fe Drilling Company 


I B A sati £ Detroit San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
fuaite tS uyers ssociation o etrol Signal Oil sail ities Company 


War Von’s Grocery Company 
Houston Area Insurance Buyers Association ? yey 


American Warehouses, Inc. Non-Chapter Members 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. The Crossett Company—Arkansas 
Lane-Wells Company The California Company—Louisiana 
McCarthy Oil & Gas Corp. The American Crayon Company—Ohio 

J. Weingarten, Inc. Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc.—Pennsylvania 





BROWN, CROSBY & CO.., INC. 


Serving insurance needs of Industry and Individuals for 


over fifty years. 


Complete Brokerage Service for all types of Insurance. 


Fire 
Casualty 
Marine 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Life, Accident and Health 
Pensions and Group Coverages 
96 Wall St., New York City Hanover 2-8400 a 
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QUO VADIS, 


Mr. Insurance Manager? 


Insurance Management has been 
the subject of many articles, 
speeches and discussions but it all 
boils down fundamentally to the 
control of risk by a careful and 
painstaking analysis of all the busi- 
ness of the employer and the risks 
to which such assets are exposed 

. the determination of methods 
whatever possible to eliminate or 
minimize such risks or to assume or 
transfer to underwriters those risks 
which present possible serious 
financial loss to the business. 


Eliminate—Assume—Transfer 

This symbol E. A. T. is significant 
and a good one to remember. 

The writer, whose insurance 
career began in 1914 has seen many 
changes in this field. A student of 
the subject, he has watched with 
great interest the approach to many 
current problems which in earlier 
years were dismissed as “impos- 
sible of solution”. 

The effect of Public Law 15, “dry 
marine” multiple line underwrit- 
ing, MOP, householder compre- 
hensive, etc., etc. has been tremen- 
dous and yet this is only the begin- 
ning. 

With old-line life insurance com- 
panies going into property and 
casualty fields — and property and 
casualty companies going into the 
life insurance field, the panorama 
ever widens. 

Now, excess of loss, large deduc- 
tibles, risk assumption, self-insur- 
ance and many others are being 
batted around. The corporate insur- 
ance manager, to whom such mat- 
ters come under his supervision, 
is expected to have some knowl- 


by 


T. V. Murphy, Regional-Vice-President 
American Society of Insurance Management, 


edge of these phases of insurance 
to say nothing of split dollar 
life insurance, variable annuities, 
deposit administration, deferred 
annuities, level premiums — and 
now — chronological stabilization 
insurance. 

He must have time to plan and 
recommend proper coverages on 
an insured or self-insured basis; 
negotiate with brokers and direct 
writers; know the local, American, 
and foreign markets; administer 
the plan when written; report and 
adjust losses as they occur; pre- 
pare and then be prepared to 
explain reports to management, 
boards of directors, the manager 
on Field Plant #3 in “Unhappy- 
by-the-Sea”; control the insurance 
accounting and allocation of costs; 
prepare experience charts, main- 
tain liaison with the various branch 
plants and offices; administer, and 
if not administer, at least negotiate 
group insurance plans (including 
medical, major or catastrophe pro- 
grams). 

He must have a working knowl- 
edge of the Law, including Work- 
men’s Compensation and Admi- 
ralty; have time to review and 
handle the personal insurance of 
officers of management and be will- 
ing to undertake to collect a small 
auto claim for an employee. 

This, my fine friends, takes time 
— and more energy than most of 
us possess. 


Help! Help! Help! 

While it is true that not all insur- 
ance managers have a work load 
such as this would indicate, it is 
well-known that many have more 
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Inc. 


than they can ever possibly handle. 
Unfortunately (or perhaps fortu- 
nately for them), the younger 
people in our offices are letting it 
be known that more help is needed. 
Only time will tell. 

We old timers, who have learned 
it the hard way, should help the 
members of our staffs in every way 
and I know of no better way than 
to invite them to chapter meetings 
of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management — especially 
when there is a speaker on a timely 
subject — or a panel discussion. 


Education 

Education is our best weapon. It 
must grow and continue to flourish 
in the field of corporate insurance 
management for this field 
changes more than any other ex- 
cept, perhaps, ladies’ fashions. Read 
at least two good trade journals— 
one of which should be the Na- 
tional Insurance Buyer. Attend 
chapter meetings regularly and 
keep on the alert for the ever- 
changing facets in the world of 
insurance. 


Quo Vadis, Mr. Insurance Manager? 
I would like to lift bodily the 
close of an article by Emerson 
Lasater, of Northern California 
Chapter, ASIM, in ane article 
entitled, “Busy Today, Mr. Insur- 
ance Buyer?” (September 1955, 
National Insurance Buyer) : 

“So if the boss or the ‘little lady’ 
asks you if you have had a busy 
day — just tell them this is only 
a part of your job. Keeping your 
body, mind, and soul together, is 
just an after-thought”. 


ue 








The Income Tax Consequence of Insurance 


In this broad subject, “The 
Income Tax Consequences ef Insur- 
ance’, there must be some limita- 
tion as to the scope of material to 
be covered. Books have been writ- 
ten on specific subjects relating to 
this broad subject matter — many 
more will be written. For purposes 
of our discussion here today the 
material will be limited generally 
to the following: 

1. The dilemma of a stockholder- 
officer of a Company in his efforts 
to find insurance coverage for him- 
self through his corporation where- 
in income tax benefits, if any, will 
be realized. Here the material is 
limited to the more simple or usual 
types of insurance. 

2. The income tax consequences 
to a corporation of certain types of 
group plans. 

3. The income tax consequences 
to corporate employees of benefits 
received under certain group plans. 

For our discussion I have estab- 
lished a fictitious stockholder- 
officer, named Mr. Successful, of 
a fictitious company. The discussion 
will evolve around the corporate 
activities of Mr. Successful. 


Mr. Successful 

Mr. Successful began a small 
business venture some years ago in 
what he thought was a fifty-fifty 
gamble. As a result of economic 
turns toward continuing prosperity 
and related increasing demands for 
all types of goods both by the gen- 
eral public and by the government 
agencies, Mr. Successful became 
the chief executive and principal 
stockholder of a thriving corpora- 
tion. He knew his business well, 
but he had little knowledge and 
ability relating to insurance, in- 
surance coverage, income taxes 
and was left cold in discussions 
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by 


Calvin J. Collier, Jr., Insurance Manager 
Hughes Tool Company, Houston, Texas 





Calvin J. Collier, Jr. 


Member, Houston Area Insurance Buyers 
Association. 


About The Author... 

Mr. Collier is associated with 
Hughes Tool Company, specializing 
in income tax work. Formerly from 
Austin, Texas, he now calls Hous- 
ton home. Following four years 
service as an airforce pilot in the 
China-Burma-India theatre, Mr. 
Collier was graduated from the 
University of Texas in 1949 and 
qualified as a C.P.A. in 1950. He 
was with Haskins & Sells from 
1949-1954, handling tax work and 
general audits. He joined Hughes 
Tool Company in 1954 and is a 
member of Houston Area Insur- 
ance Buyers Association. 





concerning the income tax conse- 
quences of insurance. 

Of course, he had been exposed 
to both to a limited degree because 
he carried ordinary life insurance 
on his life, his wife being the bene- 
ficiary, hazard insurance on his 
home, furniture and auto, and his 
company carried what his local- 
agent friend said was necessary 
insurance coverage on buildings, 
plant and equipment. He had a 


local accountant prepare his per- 
sonal and his company’s income 
tax returns. So vou can see that 
his first hand knowledge of the 
two problems was very limited. 

He was well aware, however, 
that he and his company were pay- 
ing a tremendous amount of 
income tax annually. For example, 
Mr. Successful was receiving salary 
and dividends from his company 
in amount of approximately $30,000 
on which the top tax bracket was 
43‘. after considering the standard 
deduction and three exemptions. 
He could not increase his salary 
without running the risk of having 
the income tax authorities hold 
that his compensation was exces- 
sive and thus in effect a dividend 
on which of course the corporation 
would have to pay 52‘ income tax. 
If he increased his dividends, his 
personal tax rate would soon be- 
come 50‘:. Therefore, he was con- 
fronted with the dilemma of hav- 
ing to produce $100 of income to 
receive a residue after taxes of $24. 

With the corporate tax rate at 
52‘., $100 of income became $48 
after taxes, and if the $48 is paid 
as a dividend his personal rate of 
90% would take away $24, thus 
out of the $100, Mr. Successful re- 
tained only $24 with which to live, 
accumulate capital, and retirement 
funds for old age. 

It was after Mr. Successful 
realized that $76 of each $100 was 
going to pay income taxes that he 
began exploring the income tax 
consequences of insurance. 


Life Insurance 
Because he knew that proceeds 
from life insurance resulting from 
death were not subject to income 
tax, he first turned to life insur- 


(More on page 22) 
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A BOILER and MACHINERY 


QUIZ PROGRAM 


... with answers that mean 
Dollars and Sense! 


Can you take advantage of recent rate reductions on 
Boiler and Machinery Business Interruption Insurance? 








If you have Business Interruption, do you have per diem 
coverage (on which the reductions apply)? 


Is that the best coverage for your business . . . or would an 
Actual Loss form be more advantageous? 


Does your plant operation fluctuate throughout the year? 


Do profits vary by seasons . . . certain months . . . certain 
weeks of every month? 


Is there a profit variable on similar types of operations? 


rn A i a i 


9 
oo) 
=) 
e) 
S) 
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The right answers to this quiz program could mean dollars and make 
sense to you... the wrong answers could mean you are paying too much 
for insurance, or are in line for a heavy loss. Kemper boiler and machin- 
ery specialists are available at all times to help you get the right answers. 
(They do not sell insurance; see your broker or nearest Kemper agent. ) 


Call one of the branches listed below, or the Home Office. 


° DIVISIONS OF 
Lumbermens aun} YEMPER 

° INSURANCE 
LN 70€2(COU MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY: CHICAGO 


BRANCHES IN ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON @® COLUMBUS ¢ DALLAS * LOS ANGELES © NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE e SUMMIT, N. J. e SYRACUSE e TORONTO 
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Health Insurance — 


“From An Insurance Company’s Viewpoint 


by 


+ ie | 


A. B. Halverson 
Assistant Vice President 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California 


Every business today is confronted with ever- 
increasing costs. The product which we in the in- 
surance industry make available to you gentlemen 
does not enjoy any different status. We continue to 
anxiously look for a plateau or a leveling-off in costs 
—because we want a product that is a saleable one. 

Obviously, the price of our product of hospital and 
surgical insurance is dependent almost entirely on 
the level of hospital costs and the fees set by the 
medical profession. 

The cost of this insurance has become a matter 
which concerns an increasing number of people out- 
side of the insurance industry. This is clearly indi- 
cated in the Tenth Annual Report of the Health In- 
surance Council which was released just thirty days 
ago, and from which I have extracted some facts 
which may be of interest to you. 

During 1955 the number of people in the United 
States with health insurance protection increased 
over 7 percent. At the end of last year, over 107 
million persons were protected against hospital ex- 
pense, over 91 million against surgical expense and 
over 55 million against the costs of medical care. 
These figures include reports from insurance com- 
panies, both group insurance and individual policies, 
Blue Cross — Blue Shield and those covered by a 
variety of independent plans. 


These people received benefit payments totaling 
2% billion dollars and the insurance companies 
further paid an additional 595 million dollars in bene- 
fits to people under policies designed to help replace 
income lost because of sickness or accident. This 
would bring the total benefit payments for the year 
to a little over 3 billion dollars. 

For the first 7 months of this year the benefit pay- 
ments designed to help people pay hospital and 
doctor bills under voluntary health insurance pro- 
grams ran 20 percent greater than for the same 
period of 1955. 

It was estimated that the number covered in- 
creased by 3 million, making the total number cov- 
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ered now 110 million persons as of July 31, 1956. 

Generally, the largest portion of the premium in 
any group hospital, surgical and medical care pro- 
gram is that part required to provide the hospital 
benefits. We should therefore examine what has 
happened to hospital costs. 

Anyone connected with the administration of 
claim payments has noticed a gradual raising of 
room and board rates. However, the real jump in 
charges comes in the hospital services. Since most 
traditional plans have daily benefits ranging now 
from 10 to 25 dollars (10 years ago the daily rates 
sold ranged from 4 to 10 dollars), it would appear 
that the hospitals—in order to be competitive—pick 
up any needed revenue by upping the charges on 
services. It still is difficult for me to see how a lowly, 
innocent aspirin tablet, purchased at the corner drug 
store for about 2¢ each, can attain such grand stature 
when it appears on the bill from some institutions 
at time of discharge for as much as $2.00. Charges for 
anesthesia have also shown a marked increase in the 
past two years. 


Although I’m not here to plead the case for or 
against the hospital, I do feel you will have a better 
conception of the hospital problem by referring you 
to the article by Mr. Ray E. Brown, President, 
American Hospital Association, in the April 1, 1956, 
edition of the Journal of the American Hospital As- 
sociation. He states in his paper that hospital in- 
surance cannot stabilize until hospital costs level 
off. He does not think this will happen soon. He 
further states that hospital costs (per patient day in 
short term general hospitals) have gone up faster 
than the cost of living. 

Hospital costs have increased 132 percent between 
1946 and 1954, whereas the cost of living during the 
same period increased only 37.6 percent. 

Since 1951 it is estimated that hospital costs have 
been rising at the rate of 7 percent per year and the 
cost of living only % of 1 percent per year. 

(More on page 32) 
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EXTRA VALUE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE IN INSURANCE 


Insurance 


follows 
Cinerama 
‘round 


the globe 





CINERAMA CAMERAS shoot the world’s wonders, and North 
America policies and specialized service cover its equipment. 


The same unusual protection is available to your business. 


Cinerama has added a new dimension to 
movies. An audience watches a screen 
six times wider, curved like the retina 
of the eve... and glides dreamily on a 
gondola...or screams down a roller 
coaster’s clattering track...or catches 
its breath in wonder over snow-blan- 
keted mountains. 


North America has added a new di- 
mension, too—to insurance. When a 
3-eyed camera is strapped to a diving 
plane’s nose or mounted on the deck of a 
plunging sub, it faces destruction. Cine- 
rama, touring the globe and tapping its 
secrets for sequences, needs insurance 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





rain or shine on its cameras, microphone 
booms, view finders, lenses and other 
Cinerama property. 


North America insurance, with safety 
inspection an ‘extra value,’ is a precau- 
tion against loss. Its $668,000 Floater 
policy (the largest ever written) covered 
a $45,000 camera recently lost, in Pakis- 
tan, while ‘shooting’ the rapids of the 
angry Indus River. As Cinerama revolu- 
tionized its industry, North America 
revolutionizes insurance .-. . to protect 
the advances of business and science. This 
is ‘extra value’—the quality that makes 
North America insurance different. 


NORTH AMERICA 


COM PANTIES 


Protect what you have € Philadelphia 








Health Insurance — Hospital And Medical Costs 


‘From The Hospital’s Viewpoint’’ 


B. J. Caldwell, Administrator 
Pomona Valley Community Hospital 


A Member of the Hospital Council of Southern California 


Because of this early morning 
hour, the few minutes you have 
generously allocated me on your 
program will be spent mainly with 
stories. The first concerns the 
American pilot who was flying a 
German, a Frenchman, an English- 
man and a Greek from Europe to 
America during World War II. The 
plane had settled on its long flight 
over the Atlantic very nicely but 
suddenly the pilot noticed that one 
of the wings was collecting ice and 
so he turned around and said: 
“We'll have to lighten the load— 
some one will have to jump.” The 
Frenchman sprang up immediately 
and said, “Viva la France!” and 
jumped out. They went on awhile 
longer and the pilot noticed the 
other wing was collecting ice. He 
said again, “Someone will have to 
jump.” The German got up and 
said, “Heil Hitler!” and jumped 
out. That left the Englishman and 
the Greek. After about 500 miles, 
suddenly a motor conked out. Be- 
fore the pilot could say anything, 
the Englishman pulled himself up 
slowly to his full stature and said, 
“There will always be an Eng- 
land!” and shoved out the Greek! 

If there’s one place where hos- 
pitals and insurance representa- 
tives get shoved around because of 
lack of information or misinforma- 
tion it’s in the Group Insurance 
Field. This is due to many things 
that both hospitals and insurance 
carriers need to analyze construc- 
tively. However, this leads to my 
second story which is a true one 
concerning a decision made back in 
July 1952 when commercial in- 
surance companies suggested a 
plan to hospitals whereby a uni- 
form admission form known as the 
“Group Hospital Insurance Form” 
or the HAP-5 Form would be used 
to provide definite information for 
both patient and hospital as to his 
insurance benefits when illness oc- 
curred. This form was to be fur- 
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nished and completed by the group 
policyholder, that is, employer, 
union or association; and when the 
form was mailed or brought to the 
hospital prior to the patient’s ad- 
mission, credit was_ established 
with the hospital. The hospitals 
find that employees are most ap- 
preciative of this service by their 
employer or union. Employers and 
unions alike should be interested 
in this service to employees since it 
promotes good relations and the 
employee feels that management 
or his union-or both- are interested 
in his personal welfare. Therefore 
the uniform group hospital insur- 
ance form fills an important pur- 
pose. However, not all hospitals 
and all insurance companies alike 
have been using this form. So my 
story concerning the action taken 
in 1952 is really in the form of a 
serial now and is still continuing as 
the insurance companies and hos- 
pitals are presently working to- 
gether toward intensifying the ed- 
ucation for the use of the Uniform 
Group Hospital Insurance Form 
with group policyholders, adminis- 
trators and members of the group 
plans. The other day our switch- 
board received a call and a young 
man’s voice said hurriedly, “Where 
do I take my wife to get her ad- 
mitted to your Hospital?” Our 
switchboard operator calmly asked, 
“Is this an emergency case?” 
Whereupon the young father-to-be 
shouted back excitedly, “No, it’s 
an obstacle case!” 
* * * 

There are no obstacles in getting 
a patient admitted to the Hospital 
when the group hospital insurance 
form—let me repeat, it is known 
as the HAP-5 form—is used be- 
cause actually it’s the same as a 
voucher to the hospital. It certifies 
benefits, and ‘enables the hospital 
to submit a claim. We understand 
that this form is processed immedi- 
ately by the insurance companies 


or trust funds and is not held for 
the doctor’s or other reports. A 
properly completed certification of 
insurance coverage means _ that 
credit to the extent of benefits 
shown will be recognized by the 
hospital and this should be signifi- 
cant to both buyers of insurance 
and sellers of insurance. On group 
plans ‘where hospitals have re- 
ceived a properly completed _in- 
surance form, a patient goes home 
happy because he pays only the 
difference between what his group 
hospital plan allows and the hos- 
pital’s actual charges and as you 
well know, patients appreciate not 
having to use their own money to 
pay the full hospital bill. Inciden- 
tally, hospitals are grateful if in- 
surance companies can make sure 
on assigned claims that checks are 
made payable to the hospital only 
and mailed directly to the hospital. 
Otherwise our accounts receivable 
increase tremendously. Since most 
hospitalization is through non- 
profit hospitals, accounts receivable 
are a constant challenge. 
* * * 

My third story—and I have only 
2 more short ones—is to remind 
all of us that periodically we need 
to spike rumors unitedly. One of 
the enjoyable aspects of Hospital 
Administration is answering the 
myriad letters we receive. Not too 
long ago, in answer to a financial 
statement we received the follow- 
ing written comment: 

“Gentlemen: 

Recently my wife was a pa- 

tient in your Hospital. This is 

to inform you that my wife 
died last month. Thanking you 
for your cooperation. 

I remain,” 

In spite of the inference here, 
Hospitals are no longer a place 
where people go to die, but rather 
are modern scientific health cen- 
ters offering the latest advance- 

(More on page 27) 
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Health Insurance — Hospital And Medical Costs 


‘From The Physician’s Viewpoint” 


Dr. Leon Desimone, M.D., Physician, and 


Member of the California Medical Association 


Medicine, Hospitals, and Insur- 
ance Companies certainly have 
many and varied mutual problems, 
and these problems (however ap- 
parently intimate within each busi- 
ness or profession) nevertheless 
reflect their influence on the insur- 
ance buyers’ market. It is hoped 
that conferences such as _ these, 
with representatives from each 
field, will eventually eradicate 
some of the problems, or at least 
will create a better understanding 
between the groups. With a sym- 
pathetic ear and an understanding 
of one another’s problems, we cer- 
tainly must eventually come closer 
to a mutually agreeable plan of 
prepaid medical and hospital insur- 
ance which will appeal to insur- 
ance buyers throughout the nation. 

The topic today of medical costs 
in pre-paid health insurance is one 
that would require not a 15-minute 
discussion, but a whole day’s dis- 
cussion to cover adequately. Have 
medical costs risen? The answer 
is obvious. Of course they have. 
The more pressing questions are: 
How much? and Why? I will try 
to answer the latter first. Why 
have medical costs gone up? The 
greatest factor, in my opinion, is 
the tremendous change in our Na- 
tional economy, with prices in 
all commodities skyrocketing up- 
wards. This of itself results in a 
skyrocketing of salaries in order 
to meet the increased costs of 
goods. In this scheme of changes, 
the Doctor is not passively ignored. 
His rent rises, as does his phone 
bill, his drug bill, costs of medical 
supplies, office laundry bills, office 
maintenance, and salaries of his 
nurse, receptionist, laboratory tech- 
nician, bookkeeper, etc. 

* * * 

The second portion of the ques- 
tion was, How much have the 
costs gone up? I do not believe that 
I will bore you with statistical fig- 
ures on this subject, since figures 
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in many instances can be so ar- 
ranged and interpreted as to come 
out with any desired result. Be- 
sides, statistical figures are dry and 
boring to relate, and difficult to 
absorb. For those of you who in- 
sist upon statistics, I would refer 
you to the surveys which have 
been conducted by Oden W. An- 
derson, PhD., for the Health in- 
formation Foundation of New York 
City. I would much rather prefer to 
illustrate with a few more intimate 
and personal experiences in the 
matter of increased office over- 
heads, which result in increased 
medical costs. 


To do this, I would like to com- 
pare my rent of approximately 18 
years ago with today’s. Eighteen 
years ago, I paid $55.00 monthly. 
Today, $250.00 monthly. And I am 
in the rent district that is not con- 
sidered ‘“High-Rent” type. Lest you 
believe that this increase is occa- 
sioned by need for extra space to 
accommodate more than one doc- 
tor, let me hurry to say that I am 
still practicing as a single indi- 
vidual. I remember when my phone 
bill was $7-10 a month. Today it 
averages between $45-50 a month. 
Costs of materials and _ supplies 
have followed the same pattern of 
costing 3-4 times as much as they 
did prior to 1940. As regards sal- 
aried personnel, let me state that 
I am happy my wife is not in this 
audience today, because she would 
once again do a “slow burn” since 
she would recall that in working 
for me prior to our marriage her 
salary was $90 per month. Salaries 
in my office today — over $600 per 
month. Now you might wonder 
why such a great difference. I now 
employ one girl full-time and one 
girl half-time, so that the increased 
cost is not due to the increase of 
personnel. Nevertheless, few offices 
today can get by with only one 
girl. This is due to many causes. 
Among these are the fact that cer- 


tain girls are schooled for specific 
jobs, and refuse to overlap their 
duties with those of other girls in 
the same offices. For instances, the 
hired receptionist may deem it be- 
low her dignity to do more than 
greet the patients and answer the 
phone, and would be unwilling to 
assist the office nurse in her duties. 
Similarly, the office nurse would 
refuse to make appointments, or 
help with any of the bookkeeping, 
and so forth. Neither of these girls 
would stoop to do the more menial 
tasks of cleaning the premises — 
that belongs to another specialized 
group — the janitorial staff. Hence 
the need for two or more girls in 
the modern doctor’s office. 

Another factor directly influenc- 
ing the topic just discussed is the 
multitude and variety and com- 
plexity of insurance forms with 
which the doctor of today is bom- 
barded. Medicine has recognized 
this probiem for a long time, and 
the California Medical Association 
a few years ago attempted through 
a committee of which I was a mem- 
ber to create a uniform reporting 
insurance form. Our efforts were 
finally abandoned when the prob- 
lem was taken up on a National 
level by the American Medical 
Association in conjuction with the 
National Insurance Council. The 
form which has been adopted by 
the work of those agencies is far 
from what the doctor and his sec- 
retary would desire, but it is a 
step in the right direction. 


For approximately 45 years pre- 
ceding 1952, medicine experienced 
a forceful trend towards specializa- 
tion which had no small influence 
on the increased costs of medical 
care. This increase of cost was 
definitely justifiable since these 
doctors were forced into long years 


(More on page 34) 
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Insurin g American I ndustry 


Rovuns Buroick Hunter Co, 


INSURANCE BROKERS AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Principal Offices: 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago ° 116 John St., New York Exchange Building, Seattle 








Presenting .. . 
“Dr. Teepee”’ 


A few words about Dr. Teepee, the conductor of this col- 
umn. Dr. Teepee contacted us claiming an expert knowledge 
on many subjects including insurance. Efforts to check his 
qualifications brought to light many interesting aspects, not 
particularly relating to insurance. 


Question: 


Please explain retrospective plans. 


Answer: 


This ostensibly is a share the wealth plan, whereby the 
Company and the insured unite in blissful bondage for better 
or worse. Like all unions, ofttimes after the breath abates and 
the champagne is flat, one of the partners awakens to find the 
fiddler must be paid for past indiscretions. Need I tell you who 
picks up the tab for the “alimony,” if the romance meets with 
difficulties? 


Question: 


What is the difference between an agent and a broker? 


Answer: 


After considerable research I find that originally all insur- 
ance company representatives were agents. It is said by some 
the term broker came about because many thought the more 
they dealt with the agent the broker they became. I do not 
necessarily subscribe to this theory in its entirety. 


Question: 


Our property insurance is divided about equally between 
stock companies and direct writing mutuals. I have often 
thought that it would be nice if I could get the various repre- 
sentatives of stock companies and mutuals to sit down in a 
conference and work out an arrangement to write one joint 
master policy, thus eliminating our having to keep so many 
records. What do you think of this? Is there any possibility 
that such a group meeting would result in accomplishing my 
goal? 


Answer: 


This could be like putting an oyster in a slot machine. Might 
be possible but could end up being very messy. 














“Time Out For Tea’”’ 
Business Interruption Insurance Is 
Discussed by W. B. Womeldorf, In- 
surance Manager for Thomas J. Lip- 
ton, Inc. 


Business interruption insurance 
has been a recurring problem for 
Thomas J. Lipton. Its five tea-pack- 
ing plants in the United States are 
all capable of packing the same 
items. Periodically the question 
arises whether to take business 
interruption insurance, take extra 
expense insurance, or self-insure. 

Lipton decided against extra ex- 
pense insurance because it only 
covered expenses over and above 
regular expenses and continuing 
expenses are a considerable por- 
tion of cost. Furthermore it is not 
possible to collect under extra ex- 
pense unless extra facilities are set 
up. Self-insurance was rejected be- 
cause the possibility of a catas- 
trophe loss was considered worse 
than the relatively low premiums 
involved. One other point went 
into the decision. By insuring the 
payroll we are able to maintain 
employee morale by continuing 
their pay, and, just as important, 
we retain a skilled and efficient 
staff. 

Lipton’s business interruption in- 
surance is written on a two-item 
form with 80 per cent co-insurance. 
For some companies the gross earn- 
ings form might be less expensive. 
Lipton has one location on this 
basis. 

When a new plant is built, Lip- 
ton carries builders’ risk business 
interruption insurance — a com- 
paratively little written form of 
insurance that serves a need when 
there is a contract for the future 
output of the new plant or when 
sales are such that the failure of 
the plant to be finished on schedule 
could seriously affect the profit pic- 
ture. This policy also safeguards 
the continuing expenses on a new 
plant while it is still under con- 
struction. 

This policy proved valuable 
when lipton had a loss on a par- 
tially erected plant. Although there 
was no loss of sales, there were 
considerable continuing and addi- 
tional expenses. A hurricane blew 
down the steel work before it was 


(More on page 31) 
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. experience and competence in the 


insurance market place. 


. rate and hazard control engineering 


service. 


. direct personal attention from 


experienced, friendly men. 


These things — when needed, where needed 
— have been furnished to commercial 
insurance buyers for nearly a century by 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


INSURANCE BROKERS AND CONSULTANTS Since 1858 


GENERAL OFFICES « CHICAGO + ONE NORTH LASALLE 
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From Detroct... 


The management of a corpora- 
tion’s insurance matters is fast 
becoming a recognized profession 
in the opinion of R. H. French, this 
year’s president of the Insurance 
Buyers Association of Detroit ASIM 
and insurance supervisor of Michi- 
gan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company. 
Corporations both large and small 
are realizing that an experienced 
insurance manager can save them 
premium dollars, secure broader 
protection and effect better loss 
settlements. 


Prior to the early 1930’s, the in- 
surance affairs of most corporations 
were traditionally handled as an added and probably unwanted respon- 
sibility by one or more corporate officers. Today it has become quite 
common to assign all insurance matters to one individual whose title 
may vary from Assistant Secretary or Assistant Treasurer to Insurance 
Supervisor or Insurance Manager. Whatever his title, he buys, accounts 
for, administers and renews all corporate insurance along the lines of 
general principles laid down by top management. And most important 
of all he reports losses and negotiates loss settlements — the end product 
of his responsibility. 


In September 1950, a handful of men sat down at a luncheon table in 
Detroit to discuss mutual problems and exchange ideas concerning 
corporate insurance. The result was formation of the Insurance Buyers 
Association of Detroit, which is now in its seventh successful year. In 
that period, the group has been hearer by J. J. Neuman of Woodall 
Industries, H. E. Ryan, formerly of Buhl Manufacturing Company, M. C. 
Schwenk of Fruehauf Trailer Company, A. T. Mattison, formerly of 
Motor Products Corporation, E. F. Neubecker of Burroughs Corporation 
and M. R. DeLaurier of Detroit Edison Company. 


Similar groups have organized in other metropolitan areas, and all 
are now affiliated with the American Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. Nationally, ASIM is cooperating with colleges, universities and 
various trade groups in the common objective of better trained adminis- 
trators to buy better insurance at the minimum cost. 


The insurance agents and the underwriters have welcomed this evolu- 
tion in corporate management. It permits the agent to deal with an 
individual who is versed in insurance matters and who understands the 
agent’s problems and the limitations of his product. 


While the Detroit group has never made a drive for members, it has 
endeavored to embrace a cross section of the area’s industry. That still 
stands as the objective of the Membership Committee, which is currently 
headed by R. D. Castle of The Murray Corporation of America. 








“Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year — 
My Foot’”’ 


“One secret of a sweet and 
happy life is learning to live 
by the day ... Anyone can 
carry his burden, however 
heavy ‘til nightfall. Anyone 
can do his work, however 
hard, for one day. This is all 
life ever means to us — just 
one little day. God gives us 
nights to shut down upon our 
little days. We cannot see be- 
yond. Short horizons make 
life easier and give us one of 
the blessed secrets of brave, 
true living.” 

So said the late Gertrude 
Lawrence and so_ believes 
your Editor, who broke her 
foot while taking copy into 
the printer for the January 
1957 issue of The National In- 
surance Buyer. 

As someone remarked while 
she hobbled around’ on 
crutches, “Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year — 
My Foot.” 











Charles Stauffacher 
Addresses Members of 
New York Chapter 
At the December luncheon meet- 
ing of New York Chapter, ASIM, 
held at the Hotel Statler, Charles 
Stauffacher, Vice President — 
Finance, for Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc. discussed “The Value of 
the Insurance Department to a 

Corporation.” 

Mr. Stauffacher, who was for- 
merly Assistant Director of Ad- 
ministrative Management for the 
Bureau of the Budget and Execu- 
tive Assistant Director of the 
Bureau in 1950, was also Staff 
Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization as Assistant to Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson. 

This meeting, which was very 
well-attended, gave members and 
their guests an opportunity to hear 
the viewpoint of an executive offi- 
cer of one of the country’s largest 
corporations on the immeasurable 
value of the insurance department 
to top management. 

W. D. McGuinness is president of 
New York Chapter, ASIM. 
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The Insurance Service Association of America is a network of the leading 


local insurance brokerage firms in 55 cities of the U.S., Canada, Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. By dealing with the member firm near you, you benefit from 
insurance counsel by experts who best know local conditions for your every 
branch, plant, warehouse or office— wherever located. The result: consolidated 
administration under your control, on-the-spot claims service, coverages 
adjusted to local conditions, often at substantially lower cost. 

For full details, without obligation, call the Insurance Service Association 


member nearest you. 


Havana, Cuba 

G. F. KOHLY, S. A. 

Houston, Texas 
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Jackson, Miss. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
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ASIM Meets In Chicago 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Society 
of Insurance Management was held at a dinner meet- 
ing on November 13, 1956, at the Chicago Athletic 
Association. 

Members were welcomed by Casimir Z. Greenley, 
vice president of Chicago Chapter, in the unavoid- 
able absence of C. Henry .Austin, president of Chi- 
cago Chapter. Mr. Greenley introduced those at the 
head table: Linda Burke, editor of The National 
Insurance Buyer; W. Howard Clem, regional vice 
president; Raymond V. Brady, treasurer; Joe T. 
Parrett, lst vice president; Frazier S. Wilson, presi- 
dent; Peter A. Burke, managing director; Merritt C. 
Schwenk, Jr., regional vice president; H. Stanley 
Goodwin, 2nd vice president; T. V. Murphy, regional 
vice president, and Ray Boettcher, regional vice 
president. 

A roll call of chapters revealed that all chapters 
were well represented and that a large number of 
non-chapter members were present. 

Reports were given by the president, treasurer, 
managing director, the editor of The National In- 
surance Buyer, and the Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. (A report on the Flood & Disaster Committee 
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Belliveau, Robt. 
Continental Illinois Nt]. Bank 


Burns, Geoffrey 


Castle, R. D. The Murray Corp. of America 
Childs, Hodges B. Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Cann, Ward H. Grinnel Corporation 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corp. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Parker Appliance Company 

Cox, Ray Merritt, Chapman & Scott, Inc. 

Christy, James The Upjohn Company 

Cuddihy, Edward F. National Tea Co. 

Clark, Ernest L. Corporate Advisors, Inc. 

Campbell, Jack Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 


DeWolf, G. E. Jewel Tea Company 

Dietrich, Martin W. Columbus McKinnon Chain 
Company 

ACF Industries, Inc. 

Lever Bros. 


Carlson, Clayton 
Clem, W. Howard 


Cockall, G. C.. Sr. 
Cogan, H.C. 


Dixon, J. F. 
Dilworth, Ed 
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will be included in copies of the reports which are 
being mailed to all ASIM members.) 

Included in the report of the managing director 
were several amendments to the Constitution and 
By-laws which had been approved by the Board of 
Directors in 1955. After general discussion, on mo- 
tion of William D. McGuinness, New York Chapter, 
and duly seconded, the amendments were adopted 
as read. 

Nominated by their respective chapters, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: Central Illinois—F. 
G. Sutherland; Chicago, C. Henry Austin; Cincinnati, 
W. T. McWhorter; Dallas, D. C. Morris; Delaware 
Valley, Frank W. Pennartz; Detroit, Edward R. 
Neubecker; Houston, E. C. Stokely; Maryland, Miss 
Marion E. Bower; Minnesota, H. V. Noland; New 
York, Raymond Cox; Northern California, J. E. 
Moriarty; Oregon, F. L. Mattson, Jr.; Southern Cali- 
fornia, W. A. Miller; and Virginia-Carolina Chapter, 
Paul G. Stickler. M. C. Peterson and J. Douglas 
Hanley were elected as directors-at-large at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors on November 14th. 


Attending the dinner meeting were: 


Erickson, Odeon C. Mayo Clinic 
Everhard, Lloyd R. Trailmobile Inc. 


Fifth Third Union Trust Co. 
Dr. Pepper Co. 

Robert Gair Co. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Fisher, Thos. N. 
Folkes, Hilton 
Falvey, Paul 
Foley, G. L. 


Gluek, Louis 
Goodwin, Stanley 
Greenley, C. Z. 


The Upjohn Company 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

International Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp. 


Griffin, G. O. Dravo Corporation 

Gyory, R. S. Sylvania Electrical Products 
Haddock, J. E. Otis Elevator Co. 

Hail, D. L. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Holmer, C. C. Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 


Humphrey, Harvey Title Insurance & Trust Co. 
Hanley, J. Douglas Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 


Ibbotson, R. J. 


Lesher, Robert E. 
Levy, Bernard 


Magnaflux Corporation 


Funk Bros. Seed Co. 
Cafritz Construction Co. 


McGuinness, W. D. Port of N. Y. Authority 

Mageli, Juilan Nash-Finch Co. 

Martin, Charles H. American Cyanamid Co. 
Martin, John F. Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Martin, Fred B. Dow Chemical Co. 

Mattson, Fred L. Jr. West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso. 


Miller, Wm. A. Richfield Oil Corp. 
Morris, D. C. Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 
Munson, N. H. Dow Chemical Co. 


(More on page 20) 
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ASIM Meets in Chicago (From page 18) 
Maryland Shipbuilding & 


Murphy, T. V. 
Drydock Co. 
Myers, R. B. 


Nelson, Car] H. 
Nelson, Niles M. 
Neubecker, Ed. F. 
Noland, Horace V. 


Burroughs Corp. 
Co. of Minn. 


Percival, J. W. 
Parrett, Joe T. 
Peterson, M. C. 
Peterson, W. F. 
Preston, Robert S. 
Pennartz, Frank W. 


Randlett, Walter O. 
Redington, T. T. Jr. 
Richards, T. G. 
Riley, Robert G. 
Rolley, Elias 
Rogers. Geo. 


Wanskuck Co. 


The Mengel Co. 


Robert Gair Co. 


Fairbanks Morse Co. 


N. Y. State Electric & Gas Co. 
United Air Lines, Inc. 


The California Oil Co. 
Carnation Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
American Potash & Chemical Co. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 


Central Fibre Products Co. 
Funk Bros. Seed Co. 


Shepperd, P. C. 
Schellerup, Robt. 


Smith, Howard J. 
Stickler, Paul 
Sandmark, John 
Snider, Wayne 
Schultz, Howard 
Straus, Lyle 


Thiele, H. Chas. 
Towner, H. E. 


M. F. Patterson Dental Supply 


Van Liew 


Weber, Howard T. 


Westran, Roy A. 


Wilson, Frazier S. 


Williams, Eugene E. 
Womeldorf, W. B. 


Zimmerman, E. R. 


Schwenk, M. C. Jr. 


Widtmann. Arthur 


Continental Grain Co. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
Fruehauf Trailer Corp. 

The Meyercord Co. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 

Visking Corp. 

Illinois-Wesleyan University 
American District Telegraph Co. 
American District Telegraph Co. 


Federated Dept. Stores, Inc. 
Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. 


United States Plywood Corp. 


Economics Laboratory 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. 
A.A. O. Smith Co. 
United Air Lines, Inc. 
Collins Radio Co. 
Thos. J. Lipton, Inc. 


American Bakeries Co. 








Frazier S. Wilson 
Re-elected President of 


American Society of 
Insurance Management, 
Inc. 

At the annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors of 


ASIM in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 14, 1955, Frazier S. Wilson, 


United Air Lines, was re- 
elected president. Serving 


with Mr. Wilson for 1956-1957 
are: Joe T. Parrett, Carnation 
Company, Ist vice-president; 
H. Stanley Goodwin, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., 2nd vice- 
president; Raymond V. Brady, 
Chase Manhattan Bank of 
N. Y., secretary; and George 
A. Mearns, Sunshine Biscuit 
Company, treasurer. 











Meeting of Insurance Buyers 
Association of Detroit, ASIM 


Mr. J. B. Harris, Divisional 
Supervisor of Medical Services for 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany discussed the Rehabilitation 
of the Industrial Injured and 
showed a movie entitled “A Place 
For Courage,’ at the December 
19th meeting of the Insurance Buy- 
ers Association of. Detroit, ASIM. 
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Marion E. Bower, Insurance Manager, Davison 


Chemical Company, Division of W. R. Grace 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Marion E. Bower, First Lady 
Director of ASIM 


At the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management at Chicago, on No- 
vember 13, 1956, Marion E. Bower 
was elected a Director of ASIM, 
representing Maryland chapter. 
She is the first “lady” to become 
a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors for ASIM. 

Described as a “lady insurance 
manager,” Miss Bower prefers to 
be known as an “insurance man- 
ager with skirts.” 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, 
she became a resident of Baltimore 
in time to attend high school there. 
She has attended night classes at 


The Johns Hopkins University and 
the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. Currently she attends the 
University of Baltimore for two 
C.P.C.U. courses. 

Miss Bower became associated 
with the Davison Chemical Com- 
pany in 1926, during which her 
absentee record for illness is 92 
days (and women are the weaker 
sex!). 

Marion is treasurer of Zonta Club 
of Baltimore, which is affiliated 
with Zonta International, a classi- 
fied club for executive professional 
and business women. She repre- 
sents the chemical industry. 

She is a member of the Candle- 
light Concert Committee of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 
and has served on the Baltimore 
Committee of the National Sym- 
phony and the Handel Choir; a 
member of the Insurance Commit- 
tee of the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men; and is secretarv-treas- 
urer of Maryland Chapter, ASIM. 


When your outgo exceeds your income, 
your upkeep is your downfall. 
—Executives Digest 


No one is born with skill to do anything. 
A man may have special aptitudes, that is, 
some things come to him relatively easily, 
yet he must practice them if he is to excel. 
This is true of all callings, from heading a 
large company to playing a piano. The 
most skillful are those who practice the 
most. 

—Efficiency Magazine 
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Income Tax 
(From page 6) 


ance. He planned to enter into a 
lite insurance contract (covering 
his life) with a large face value, 
the company would be the bene- 
ficiary and record the cash sur- 
render value. The company would 
pay and he thought deduct the 
large premiums on its tax return. 
Of course, the premium payments 
are not deductible nor would any 
proceeds resulting from death be 
taxable. . 

When informed that the pre- 
miums were not deductible, Mr. 
Successful’s argument was that in- 
surance premiums on property in- 
surance with the Company as bene- 
ficiary were deductible. The differ- 
ence in the two is that property 
hazard insurance premiums are 
incidental to ordinary and neces- 
sary business operation whereas 
life insurance premiums on the 
officer-stockholder’s life are not 
construed to be an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. Also 
premiums on life insurance policies 
with taxpayer as beneficiary are 
specifically excluded as a deduct- 
ible item. The proceeds received 
from hazard insurance coverage 
resulting from destruction of plant 
or equipment does give rise to an 
income tax situation whereas life 
insurance proceeds do not. 

Mr. Successful explcred the pos- 
sibilities of life insurance on his 
life with his family as beneficiary 
with the company paying the pre- 
miums. Here he found that the 
premiums would be held as addi- 
tional compensation to him prob- 
ably in the form of a dividend; 
so he had identically the same sit- 
uation as he did before considering 
life insurance. 


Self-Insurance 

Mr. Successful then looked into 
the possibility of a self-insurance 
plan for his company. In this con- 
nection he had in mind, cancelling 
all of his company’s policies, fire 
insurance and all, and setting aside 
a certain amount each year to cover 
possible losses if and when any 
losses occurred. In the amount set 
aside each year there would be a 
certain sum set up for life insur- 
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ance on his life. 

Under this set of circumstances 
Mr. Successful discovered that no 
part of any such amount set aside 
would be deductible for income tax 
purposes. In fact the only amount 
that could be deducted would be 
the value of any actual losses re- 
sulting from fire, theft, etc. in any 
given taxable year. No deduction 
whatever could inure to the com- 
pany resulting from Mr. Success- 
ful’s death. 


Group Insurance 

In exploring the life insurance 
angle our Mr. Successful did dis- 
cover a method whereby life in- 
surance premiums on his life with 
his wife as beneficiary could be 
deducted currently by his company. 
However, it would be necessary to 
enter into a group-insurance plan 
underwritten by an insurance com- 
pany wherein a number of his 
company’s employees would par- 
ticipate by election. 

His employees had _ previously 
approached him as to the possibility 
of a group-life insurance plan of 
some type; so this method afford- 
ed an opportunity to kill two birds 
with a stone so to speak. In his 
survey Mr. Successful made _ the 
following discoveries: 

(1) Premium payments by his 
company would be deductible for 
income tax purposes; therefore the 
actual cost of the premiums to his 
company would be 48c on the $1 
after considering 52c of income tax. 

(2) The premiums paid would 
not be considered taxable compen- 
sation to the employees provided 
the life insurance policies provided 
current-term insurance that would 
not have paid-up or other substan- 
tian values. 

(3) Through this media Mr. Suc- 
cessful could in effect pay his em- 
ployees and himself additional 
compensation — tax free compen- 
sation —— yet at the same time have 
the benefit of a current tax deduc- 
tion on the Company’s tax return. 


(4) Now Mr. Successful could in- 
stall a group plan that provided 
permanent life insurance and also 
deduct the premiums currently; 
however, the premium payments 
would be additional taxable income 
to each employee, and this type of 


arrangement was not popular with 
the employees and, as previously 
explained, was not popular with 
Mr. Successful. 

(5) There is a way to purchase 
permanent insurance, deduct the 
premiums currently, and not have 
taxable income to the employees. 
If the permanent insurance so pur- 
chased is forfeitable in event of 
subsequent termination, the pre- 
miums are not required to be in- 
cluded in the employees’ gross 
income. 

(6) A plan may be contributory 
or non-contributory without hav- 
ing any material effect upon the 
income tax consequences. 

(7) A plan may cover all the 
employees generally or a certain 
class or classes of employees and 
still meet the income tax require- 
ments. Of course a consideration in 
not covering all the employees gen- 
erally is the affect that might result 
in employee relations. And in addi- 
tion, if only the higher paid em- 
p!oyees such as stockholder-officers, 
officers, and supervisory personnel 
are covered there is always present 
the danger that Internal Revenue 
Service might apply the rule of 
reasonableness as to total over-all 
compensation (including insurance 
premiums) paid to selected groups 
of employees — especially stock- 
holders-officers. If over-all compen- 
sation is held to be unreasonable, 
obviously certain income tax bene- 
fits would be lost — and might even 
result, in the final analysis, in addi- 
tional taxable income to the se- 
lected personnel. 


Non-Contributory 
Current-Term Group Plan 

After this rather comprehensive 
study Mr. Successful decided that 
his Company would install a non- 
contributory current - term - group 
insurance plan. In addition to pro- 
viding insurance for himself, Mr. 
Successful also provided insurance 
for his employees. He called in his 
local-agent friend to set up the 
plan. 

Mr. Successful’s business con- 
tinued to prosper and in time he 
was approached by his employees 
with a request for a group medical 
and hospitalization plan. 

(More on page 23) 
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Income Tax 
(From page 22) 


Mr. Successful had already ex- 
plored the income tax consequences 
of this type of a plan. The situation 
was almost identical to the group 
life insurance plan. Premiums de- 
ductible currently thus 48¢ actual 
cost of $1 of premium. No taxable 
income to himself or his employees 
—either as to the premiums or re- 
imbursements for medical  ex- 
penses. So he called in a local-agent 
friend to install the plan. 


Annuities 

Although our friend had decided 
there were no means available for 
him personally and individually to 
reap any income tax benefits 
through insurance, the premiums 
of which were paid by his Com- 
pany, he decided to explore one 
last avenue—the single premium 
annuity with benefits payable be- 
ginning at age 65. The consequences 
were little different from the other 
situations. The premium cost could 
not be deducted by his Company. 
In addition if the annuity proceeds 
were payable directly to Mr. Suc- 
cessful, the premium cost of the 
annuity would be considered tax- 
able income to him. 

In looking into annuities Mr. 
Successful became interested in the 
income tax consequences of a group 
annuity or profit sharing plan. 


Profit Sharing Plans 

He learned that pension plans, 
profit sharing plans, and_ stock 
bonus plans are all three covered 
under the same sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code. As to the 
stock bonus plan he learned that 
such a plan was similar to both the 
pension plan and the profit sharing 
plan except that contributions to 
the plan are in the stock of the 
employer corporation. This plan 
had no interest to Mr. Successful, 
but the other two, pension plan and 
profit sharing plan, did interest 
him. 

The advantages from an income 
tax viewpoint of such plans may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Amounts contributed to the 


plan, if a qualified plan, by the em- | 


(More on page 24) 
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Income Tax 
(From page 23) 


ployer are deductible on its tax re- 
turn currently. Thus again an 
actual cost of only 48¢ for each $1 
of premium. 

(2) The earnings and gains on 
the funds accumulated under a 
qualified plan are tax free during 
the accumulation period. Thus the 
funds are compounded tax free. 

(3) The employees under the 
plan are not taxed while the bene- 
fits are being accumulated. Thus 
the employees have no taxable in- 
come until benefits are actually re- 
ceived usually upon attaining age 
65 when the employee has less in- 
come and a lower tax bracket. 

(4) Also if total distributions 
due an employee by an em- 
ployees’ trust are paid to the em- 
ployee within one taxable year on 
account of death, separation from 
employment, etc. the amount so 
paid may be treated as a long-term 
capital gain. 





American Appraisals 
speed up 
loss adjustment 


The adjuster knows that figures in an 
American Appraisal report are fair to 
all concerned, because they are always 
based on detailed evidence and ex- 
perienced judgment. 


The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 
leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





Mr. Successful found that many 
pension plans in force were under- 
written by an insurance company 
whereas profit sharing plans were 
usually administered by a Trust. 


Requirements 

He learned that to realize the 
advantages enumerated the plan 
and/or trust should be qualified 
under the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. So it followed that 
an important income tax conse- 
quence was related to the require- 
ments necessary for qualification 
under the Code. Generally, the re- 
quirements are as follows: 

As to a Trust: 

(1) All funds must be used for 
exclusive benefit of employees or 
their beneficiaries. 

(2) Contributions must be made 
for the purpose of accumulating 
funds for distribution to employees 
according to a plan which meets 
qualifications of the Code. 

(3) Each year the Trust must file 
certain information to prove its 
continued qualification and tax ex- 
emption under the Code. 

As to the Plan: 


It must be: 
(1) for exclusive benefit of em- 
plovees. 
(2) for the sole purpose to offer 
employees 


(a) a share of company’s profits 
or; (b) an income after retire- 
ment. 

(3) in writing, permanent, and 
communicated to employees. 

(4) coverage requirement: 
(a) 70‘. or more of all em- 
ployees; or (b) 80‘. of all eli- 
gible employees, provided 70‘. 
of all employees are eligible; 
or (c) special classifications of 
employees, provided 
(1) classification does not re- 
sult in discrimination in favor 
of officers, stockholders, super- 
visory or highly paid em- 
ployees, and (2) the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue ap- 
proves the classification. 


(5) contribution and benefit re- 
quirements: 
(a) Integration with _ social 


security is required if: 
(1) plan excludes $3600 or less, 


or (2) plan applies rate of con- 
tribution or benefit to first 
$3600 lower than rate applied 
to amounts over $3600. (rate of 
benefit equalizer, so to speak, 
for all employees—‘« of com- 
pensation that benefits are of 
both the plan and social secur- 
ity same for all employees.) 
(b) Profit sharing plans must 
have a definite formula for 
(1) profits to be shared; (2) 
distribution of contributions 
among participants; (3) must 
be for a fixed period of vears. 

(6) Other miscellaneous 
ments relating to: 
(a) retirement age; (b) death 
and supplemental benefits; (c) 
vesting; (d) trust investments; 
(e) termination of plan; (f) 
various others. 


require- 


Need To Study Plans 

Mr. Successful is now familiar 
with the general or basic income 
tax consequences relating to gen- 
eral advantages and to qualifica- 
tion of the plans. Now he needs to 
study the specific advantages and 
disadvantages of each so he can de- 
cide which would best suit his type 
of business, his employees, and him 
personally. His comparison of a 
profit sharing plan and a pension 
plan showed the following: 

(1) Under a profit sharing plan 
the employer's contribution varies 
in amount with the size of the 
profits (usually before taxes) 
whereas contributions to a pension 
plan are determined by actuarial 
tables dependent upon employees 
age, etc. Here Mr. Successful pre- 
ferred the profit sharing plan be- 
cause contributions would be de- 
pendent upon profit rather than 
modified fixed payments. 

(2) Profit sharing provided addi- 
tional compensation payable after 
a lapsed period of time, at retire- 
ment, or termination of employ- 
ment or death and if paid in one 
year the proceeds are taxable at 
more favorable capital gains rates 
whereas pension plan, generally, 
provided income after retirement. 
Here Mr. Successful preferred the 
profit sharing plan because he 
could draw all of his benefits in one 
year at low tax rates. 


(More on page 25) 
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Income Tax 
(From page 24) 


(3) Under profit sharing plan 
cash disbursements can be made 
at prescribed occasions during em- 
ployment in addition to retirement, 
death or termination whereas 
under pension plan benefits are 
payable generally only at retire- 
ment. Mr. Successful preferred 
profit sharing plan here also be- 
cause disbursements could be made 
in event of major illness, etc., an 
added benefit to his employee 
with no adverse income tax con- 
sequences. 

(4) Under profit sharing plan 
employee benefit is in effect a par- 
ticipation in profits which Mr. Suc- 
cessful believed would encourage 
his employees to put forth more 
initiative and become more cost 
conscious and thus perform their 
duties more efficiently than would 
be the case under a regular pension 
or retirement plan. 

Naturally, there were other con- 
siderations but Mr. Successful 
based his decision to adopt a profit 
sharing plan primarily on_ the 
points enumerated. So he called in 
his accountant, attorney, banker, 
and local-agent friend to assist in 
the installation of a profit sharing 
plan and the creation of a trust to 
administer the funds of the plan. 


Mr. Successful Takes Inventory 


After the plan was in operation, 
Mr. Successful took an inventory 
so to speak of his Company’s over- 
all insurance program. He made a 
list of the following items in the 
program: 

1. Group life insurance plan; 2. 
Group medical and hospitalization 
plan; 3. Profit sharing plan ad- 
ministered by a Trust; 4. Regular 
hazard insurance on_ property, 
plant, and equipment; 5. Various 
liability and protection coverage; 
6. A wage continuation plan; 7. 
Workmen’s compensation; 8. Social 
security is in effect a form of group 
insurance; 9. Miscellaneous other 
insurance. 


What? No Insurance Manager? 
Mr. Successful was proud of his 
company’s insurance program; 
however, he was concerned over 


the number 
problems arising currently in the 


and complexity of | 


program. It was at this point that | 


Mr. Successful realized he had 
overlooked perhaps one of the most 
important elements in the develop- 
ment of the program. He had not 
provided for an insurance depart- 
ment headed by a person who was 
qualified to recognize insurance 
problems and related income tax 
problems. Based on the current 
problems Mr. Successful knew that 
an important income tax conse- 
quence of insurance was the recog- 
nition of income tax problems cur- 
rently. After he had created an in- 
surance department and hired an 
insurance manager, our Mr. Suc- 
cessful took off on a long vacation. 


(Speech 
Area Insurance Buyers Association, 
ASIM on October 10, 1956.) 


“Exchange of Information 
Through Membership in 


made before Houston | 


ASIM” Is Topic of Southern | 


California Chapter Meeting 


Southern California 
ASIM, invited all of the non-mem- 


Chapter, | 


ber company representatives who | 
attended their First Annual In- | 
surance Conference in September, | 


to the November meeting. 

This is part of a program which 
this chapter has adopted to increase 
its membership. Among the speak- 
ers were: 

Vincent M. Haidinger of Haid- 
inger-Hayes, Inc. (general agents) 
whose subject of “Catastrophe 
Coverage and Excess Limits.” 


“Petty Thievery”, and William A. 
Miller, Insurance Manager for 
Richfield Oil Corporation and a 
member of the Board of Directors, 
American Society 
Management, Inc., 





INSURED TO 





Loss in earning capacity as well as 
loss of property result when power 
equipment “dies.” Hartford Steam 
Boiler’s purpose is to help those for 
whom it writes boiler and machinery 
insurance to keep power equipment 
alive, and to protect policyholders 
from losses in case of accidents. In 
this undertaking it gives extra values 
BDA. For example: 


BEFORE a policy is issued, the Company and 
its Special Agents — with specialized knowl- 
edge in power eqt#ipment.insurance under- 
writing — are prepaife a Ativork closely with 
you and your agent in.hapd-tailoring cover- 
age to conform to the particular needs of 
your plant. 





DURING the policy term, one of more than 
600 HSB Field Inspectors is available near 
you. He is skilledyirrypinpointing faulty 
conditions in powdli-quinent and recom- 
mending corrective measures. He is backed 
by the Company’s 91 years’ experience in 
this specialized field. 


AFTER an accident, if one occurs in spite of 
preventive efforts, your HSB Field Inspector 
and Claim Adjustor,¢am be on hand prompt- 
ly, not only to promote quick, equitable 


| settlement, but “to” stiggést efficient steps 


William Barger of Mission Ap- | 
pliance spoke on the problem of | 


of Insurance | 
discussed the | 


subject of “Exchange of Informa- | 


tion through Membership 


ASIM.” 


In a discussion, the difficulty lies, not 
in being able to defend your opinion, but 
to know it. 

—Andre Maurois 
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in | 


toward rehabilitation. 


It pays to choose the best. See 
your Agent or Broker — today. 


Inspection 
is our 
middle 
name 





INSPECTION 
and INSURANCE COMPANY 


Horttord 2, Connecticut 

















New Book by John S. Bickley on 


“Trends and Problems in the Distribution 
of Property-Liability Insurance” 


John S. Bickley, Associate Professor of Business Organization, The 
Ohio State University, and an Honorary Member of American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. has just written a book on “Trends and 
Problems in the Distribution of Property-Liability Insurance.” 


This monograph presents the results of a series of “depth interviews” 
with the top executives of leading fire and casualty insurance companies, 
including especially those which have shown the greatest increases in 
direct premium writings in recent years. 


The interviews were designed to produce answers to such questions as: 


@ What have insurance companies done in their efforts to maintain 
and improve their relative positions in the business? 


@ How has it been possible for certain agency and direct-writing com- 
panies to reduce their costs of operation and improve their loss 
experience, while other companies have found both costs increasing? 


@ What is the future of such methods of insurance distribution as: 
1.Group property-liability insurance? 
2. Sale of property-liability lines by life insurance agents? 
3. Sale of insurance in department stores? 


@ What is the future of some of the following methods used by cer- 
tain insurers to increase their premium volume: 


1. Merit and demerit rating plans? 

2. Installment payment plans? 

3. Continuous contract forms? 

4. Electronic policy writing? 

5. Reduced commissions for agents? 

6. Direct billing by home offices? 

7. Programs of policyholder relations? 

8. Specialization in certain lines of insurance? 


The monograph summarizes and interprets the views of insurance 
executives on the above problems. In addition, the author analyzes the 
position of the agent in the marketing of insurance, with reference to 
such matters as sole or multiple company representation, the agent’s 
status as an employee or an independent contractor, his specialization 
on personal or commercial-lines selling, and his concentration on account 
selling or specialization on a single line of insurance. 


The study concludes with 37 specific proposals which deserve the con- 
sideration of top management in the insurance business. While not all 
of these would be appropriate to a single company, the adoption of any 
one of them could mean an improved ability to compete in today’s com- 
petitive insurance market. 


(This 71 page book may be obtained through the Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Commerce and Administration, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. The price is $2.00. Research Monograph 
#92.) 


Group Insurance 


Recent Developments 
By 
Charles A. Siegfried 
Second Vice-President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





Charles A. Siegfried 


Second Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Charles A. Siegfried was born 
at Orwigsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
now resides at Madison, New Jer- 
sey. 

He was educated at Franklin & 
Marshall College and is a Fellow, 
Society of Actuaries. 

He has given much time and 
effort to Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, American Life 
Convention (subcommittee on Mul- 
tiple-Employer Pension Plans; sub- 
committee on Federal Taxation) ; 
Empire State Chamber of Com- 
merce, (Social Legislation Com- 
mittee) ; President Board of Educa- 
tion, Madison, New Jersey. 


Some of the problems faced by 
employers in collective bargaining 
on group insurance plans were re- 
viewed by Charles A. Siegfried, 
second vice-president Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., in addressing a 
seminar conducted by the Chicago 
chapter of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, com- 
posed of corporate insurance man- 
agers. 

‘There are very few complica- 
tions under a plan which is solely 
employer-administered. There is, 


however, an alternative procedure gy 


under which the employer turns 
(More on page 28) 
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Health Insurance 
(From page 10) 


ments for health.’So let’s remember 
(1) Hospitals—in spite of what you 
may have heard—don’t hold pa- 
tients until bills are paid. (2) Ac- 
counts covered by group insurance 
policies are billed at the same hos- 
pital rates as private cases. (3) It 
is the doctor, not the hospital, who 
governs what is ordered for the 
patient. Actually, a patient is only 
charged for the room, drugs, labo- 
ratory and X-ray work, as ordered 
by his doctor and the condition of 
the patient governs how long it is 
necessary for the doctor to keep 
him hospitalized. 


* * * 


The 4th story is written daily by 
Blue Cross, also known as Hospital 
Service of Southern California. As 
many of you know, Blue Cross, has 
a telephone admitting procedure 
called “TAPS.” Under this plan a 
hospital is assigned a time of day, 
and each day at that time, calls 
in all its admissions who have Blue 


Cross. The Pomona Valley Com- 
munity Hospital has been given 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. In addi- 
tion, we have the privilege of call- 
ing Blue Cross three days in ad- 
vance of a patient’s admission to 
clear the fact that the patient is 
actually covered by Blue Cross. 
Blue Cross has been making fine 
strides in hospital and patient re- 
lations and hospitals feel most 
warmly toward Blue Cross because 
of the continuing co-operation and 
joint efforts by hospitals and Blue 
Cross to improve service and cov- 
erage to the patient. C.P.S. or Cali- 
fornia Physicians Service is also a 
service organization which is do- 
ing a fine job. 


* 


The 5th story is a continuing one. 
Each day it concerns a John 
Brown or Harry Jones or Bill 
Smith. He has a job, is raising a 
family and illness strikes. Every 
day somewhere in the nation, some 
where in the State of California 
and right here in our own Los 
Angeles County, a little fellow— 





or maybe two or three thousand 
of them — faces an unexpected 
crisis due to sickness, an accident 
or the need for an operation. We 
all should be extremely interested 
in the fact that today it costs an 
average of about 5% of a family’s 
income for medical care.’The ironic 
part is that the lower the income, 
the larger the percentage spent 
for personal health services. We 
hope each person here feels a re- 
sponsibility for assuring every hos- 
pitalized patient the finest care at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Please know that we look for- 
ward to working with you in the 
important field of hospitalization 
insurance, and trust that hospitals 
and insurance companies will have 
a successful future because of their 
mutual aims and co-operative serv- 
ice. 


(Presented at The First An- 
nual Insurance Buyers Confer- 
ence, Southern California Chapter, 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, September 19, 1956) 
Los Angeles, California.) 





help solve it. 


+ 


Detroit 





In Your Service 


Among the many functions of a competent insurance agency 
is the knowledge of insurance markets — where to secure the 
broadest coverage in financially sound companies at minimum cost. 

We pride ourselves, as do insurance buyers, on our ability to 
keep informed of the ever-changing insurance source of supply. 


If you have a problem, we believe one of our specialists can 


BYRNES—McCAFFREY, INC. 


Chicago 
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Group Insurance 
(From page 26) 


over specified contributions to a 
fund which is jointly administered. 
In this case, the union or its repre- 
sentative is the added element in 
the contractual relationship and 
consequently has interests and re- 
sponsibilities that do not exist in 
the first type. 


Danger of “Spilling Over” 

It is the second type of situation, 
Mr. Siegfried said, that has in- 
volved some highly questionable 
practices, resulting in governmen- 
tal probes and legislative proposals, 
with a resulting danger of the 
legislation “spilling over” and af- 
fecting the other type of plan. 

Wherever responsibility is divid- 
ed, Mr. Siegfried declared, there 
is danger that none of the parties 
involved will act as effectively as 
where such division does not exist. 
“What is everyone’s business is no 
one’s business.” Such a situation 
may arise where a plan is jointly 
administered by two or more em- 
ployers, as well as where a union 
is involved. 


Two Approaches to Bargaining 

There are also two approaches 
to the bargaining situation: Where 
it is entirely on a level-of-benefits 
basis and where the employer has 
agreed to a specified employer con- 
tribution, and the cost factor is the 
dominant one. In this latter case, 
as well as with the joint fund, he 
said the union has rights and re- 
sponsibilities which do not exist in 
the former. He added that there are 
some consequences growing out of 
this distinction which do not seem 
to be generally recognized. 


Mr. Siegfried cited the case of 
an employer who has plants in sev- 
eral localities and deals with sev- 
eral unions. There is a marked 
difference in employees. Some 
plants are relatively new and 
staffed by a young group; others 
have relatively older employees. 
There are differences in the propor- 
tion of women employees. The em- 
ployer desires for various reasons 
to have the same employee bene- 
fits provided at all locations. 


Effects of Specified Contribution 

An employer so situated, he com- 
mented, will generally seek to bar- 
gain on the basis of benefits. How- 
ever, if he undertook to bargain 
on the basis of a specified contribu- 
tion applicable to all plants or 
unions, the plants or unions with 
lower costs, because of age or other 
factors, could obtain greater bene- 
fits than could be obtained for the 
same contribution by a high-cost 
unit. 


If plans providing unequal bene- 
fits were actually put into effect, 
there probably would be strong 
pressures from the low-benefit 
units to have the benefits equalized. 
The employer would be under 
steady pressure to demonstrate and 
explain differences in benefits. “In- 
evitably this would seem to lead 
to giving the union a voice in the 
administration of the plan and in 
all aspects which affect the cost of 
benefits,” Mr. Siegfried declared. 


Major Problems Created 
“Even with the best conceivable 
relations with a union, it is clear 
such sharing of responsibilities in- 
volves problems of a major sort. 
Where the ideal situation does not 


exist, a chaotic situation can easily 
develop.” 

Mr. Siegfried reviewed some of 
industry patterns that have devel- 
oped in collective bargaining and 
contrasted especially the emphasis 
on major medical by General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse with the 
greater development in the area of 
diagnostic benefits under the steel 
plans. He said it might be argued 
that the cost of the latter benefits 
might better be applied to catas- 
trophe coverage, but that they are 
in line with the effort to reduce 
unnecessary use of hospital facili- 
ties, and that safeguards against 
abuse have been incorporated, the 
effect of which will be watthed 
with great interest. ; 


Digest of Speech 
Presented at Seminar of 
Chicago Chapter 
of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. 
October 11, 1956 





Pension-Insurance Cost 
Per Employee Set at $254 


The average employer who 
has a pension and insurance 
plan contributes $254 a year 
to the cost, according to a 
study of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce of the expenditures 
of 1,000 employers, 75% of 
whom had pension plans and 
96% of whom had insurance 
plans. The average employer 
contribution for pensions was 
5.1% of payroll while insur- 
ance costs overaged 2.1% of 
payroll. 
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Pete cet ae 


Laurence J. Ackerman is Author of Article on 
Financing Pension Benefits 


The rise of industrial pension plans is clear evidence not only of 
management’s interest in cementing employer-employee relations but 
also of its sense of responsibility to employees as individuals. Certainly 
there can no longer be any doubt that pensions are here to stay. At the 
same time, the methods of setting up, operating, and financing pension 
programs are “hot” issues in collective bargaining. For instance, we 
read in the business press of the growing clamor over “mobile pensions,” 
of strikes over vesting provisions in plans, and of battles for control of 
retirement funds. Such questions will have an important effect on the 
form and shape of the pension movement, and they have come in for a 
great deal of study by business leaders. 


A pertinent analysis of one of the most important aspects of pensions 
will be found under the title. Financing Pension Benefits, (Harvard 
Business Review, Sept.-Oct. 1956. Vol. 34, No. 5). The author, Laurence J. 
Ackerman, an Honorary Member of ASIM, describes the various possi- 
bilities in both insured and self-administered trusteed funds, advises the 
executive in choosing between them, and outlines the main cost factors 
involved in pensions generally. 


A Visiting Consultant on Insurance Management at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, and Dean of the School of Business Administration, The 
University of Connecticut, Mr. Ackerman is well known as an insurance 
specialist. He also serves as Dean of the School of Law and College of 
Insurance, The University of Connecticut, and is the author of numerous 


articles. 


Requests for reprints of this article, which is highly recommended, 
may be made to Harvard Business Review, Soliders Field, Boston 63, 
Mass. 





New York Chapter Holds 
Public Liability Seminar 


The fourth of a series of eight 
seminars sponsored by New York 
Chapter, ASIM, was held at the 
Hotel Statler on January 15th. 

George A. Mearns, Sunshine Bis- 
cuit Company, is chairman of the 
committee, and newly elected 
treasurer of the American Society 
of Insurance Management. Mem- 
bers of the committee are O. B. 
Cottle, American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, and R. A. Severin, Climax 
Molybdenum Company, who were 
in charge of the seminar. 

The program emphasized: 

“Terms and Conditions of the 
Liability Policy” by William J. 
Allen, Manager — Compensation 
and Liability Department, Com- 
mercial Union-Ocean Group. 

“Principal Forms of Liability 
Coverages” by Kenneth C. Hall, 
Consultant — Casualty Insurance, 
General Electric Company. ' 

“Legal Aspects of the Liability 
Policy” by Owen S. Nye, Attorney 
at Law — Associated with Joseph 
Dean Edwards. 

The three previous seminars, 
which were very successful were: 
Boiler & Machinery, Workmen’s 
Compensation, and Fire & Supple- 
mentary Perils. 

Future seminars scheduled are: 
Marine & Inland Marine (February 
13); Self-Insurance (March 12): 
Crime Insurance (April 16); and 
Employees Benefits (May 14th). 





Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





R. C. RATHBONE & SON 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


TELEPHONE: HAnover 2-7150 
CABLE ADDRESS: RATHSON 


104th Year Of Placing Insurance For Many Leading Enterprises 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


The following positions have been 
listed with us by member com- 
panies of ASIM: 


Top Claims Man: Midwest. Open- 
ing for experienced claims man. 
Must be tops to qualify, with Law 
Degree. Age 35-45. Large transpor- 
tation company. Top salary for 
right man. This company is start- 
ing a new department. Fine oppor- 
tunity for future. (Address — NIB 
- PA - 7) 

oe ok * 
Assistant Insurance Manager: New 
York City. Large retail chain. 
Young man. 30-35 with  well- 
rounded insurance background and 
education. Immediate opening. 
(Address — NIB - PA - 8) 
Assistant Insurance Manager: New 
York City. Age 30-35. This position 
requires ability to deal with figures 
and details, handle correspondence 
and exercise judgment. Some in- 
surance background helpful. (Ad- 
dress — NIB - 9) 


* co * 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


All Applicants Are Requested to 
Submit Five Copies of Resume 
Young man, 30, married — good 
education — would like to improve 
his position. Now employed as as- 
sistant to Insurance Department 
Manager of large private corpora- 

tion. (Address — ASIM - 20) 

* * * 
Top-Ranking Insurance Manager 
wishes to change position. Is cur- 
rently responsible for developing 
and administering the insurance 
program of a well-known corpora- 
tion. Experienced in safety pro- 
grams. College degrees in Econom- 
ics and Finance. Married, age: 
about 35. Exceptional man for ex- 
ceptional position. (Address 
ASIM - 29) 


K * ok 


Executive Associate in Insurance. 
Married, age 50, college degrees in 
mathematics and physics. Experi- 
enced in domestic and foreign in- 
surance management. Has devel- 
oped volume of business transacted, 
improved loss ratios, yield, report- 
ing and control of posts held in 
U.S.A. and abroad. Wishes position 
in corporate insurance department. 
(Address — ASIM - 32) 


30 


Insurance Manager, Age 31, mar- 
ried, with two children. Law de- 
gree. Eight years experience as 
Corporation Assistant Insurance 
Manager, Claims Manager and 
Agency Manager. Desire position 
as Insurance Manager or Assistant. 
Presently employed as Assistant 
Insurance Manager. (Address — 
ASIM - 31) 


* to * 


Service Representative. Underwrit- 
ing Manager, Casualty Manager for 
top insurance companies, and In- 
surance Counsellor for a manage- 
ment consultant firm, wishes posi- 
tion with corporate insurance 
department located in San Fran- 
cisco area. Married, age 48, CPCU. 
College graduate. (Address — 
ASIM - 33) 


Executive in insurance, sales man- 
agement, market analyst, efficiency 
methods, accounting and finance. 
Age 48, married. College graduate. 
Currently associated with an un- 
derwriting firm in Texas, will re- 
locate in the United States or a 
foreign country as executive in the 
forementioned fields. (Address — 
ASIM - 34) 

* * * 
Insurance Manager or Assistant In- 
surance Manager. Currently assist- 
ant to Insurance Manager of large 
oil company. Graduate of Columbia 
University, Degree in Economics. 
Age 30. Married, Responsibilities 
include administering domestic and 
foreign policies of company and all 
phases of corporate insurance man- 
agement. (Address — ASIM - 35) 

* * * 
Instructor of Insurance at one of 
the universities located in New 
York City wishes position in cor- 
porate insurance department. Ex- 
perienced in life insurance, prin- 
ciples and practices of insurance 
and insurance law. Consultant on 
Study of Workmen’s Compensation 
with Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York. Age 34. Mar- 
ried. College degrees. (Address — 
ASIM - 36) 

* * * 
Controller cf Agency Operations in 
various overseas territories, desires 
position in the United States in 
corporate insurance field. Age 43. 
Married. Qualifications and experi- 
ence particularly suitable to field 


of corporate insurance manage- 
ment, where wide insurance expe- 
rience and ability to organize can 
be effectively employed. (Address 
— ASIM - 37) 

* * * 
Insurance Manager or Assistant In- 
surance Manager. 35 years old, at- 
torney, licensed in Texas and Iowa, 
CPCU, formerly Claims Manager 
for one of the oldest and most 
highly respected stock companies, 
now managing partner in Dallas 
Agency, desires position as insur- 
ance manager or assistant. Dallas 
area preferred but would relocate. 
(Address — ASIM - 38) 

ok f * 


Risk Manager. Qualified Risk Man- 
ager seeks a position in the cor- 
porate insurance field. Twenty 
years experience in general insur- 
ance and management. Age 37. 
CPCU. Currently assistant in 
world-wide program. Prefer mid- 
west location but will relocate con- 
tingent upon opportunity. (Address 
— ASIM - 39) 
* * * 

Insurance and Safety Executive. 
Experienced as Manager of Engi- 
neering Department of 
brokerage companies. Account work 
encompasses presenting of all types 
of coverage to the various insureds, 
the negotiation and placing with 
underwriters, handling of all claims 
settlements and retrospective ad- 
justments. Supervision of all fire 
and casualty engineering on ac- 
counts. Wishes position as Cor- 
porate Insurance Manager. Highly 
recommended and well qualified. 
(Address — ASIM - 40) 


* * * 


Yeung Insurance Executive—Grad- 
uate Wharton School (Major, In- 
surance). Currently Assistant to 
the President, large New York City 
brokerage company. 5 years ex- 
tensive experience in all phases of 
insurance is seeking challenge in 
insurance department of an eastern 
manufacturing or industrial com- 
pany. (Address — ASIM - 41) 


* * * 


Insurance Manager — CPCU and 
B.A. degrees, 3 years insurance 
company experience. 10 years gen- 
eral brokerage, consultant, risk 
analysis, and survey work. Desires 
position as corporate insurance 
manager. (Address — ASIM - 42) 
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Time Out for Tea 
(From page 14) 


anchored, causing damage to the 
steel. The claim was based on the 
contractor’s opinion that the hur- 
ricane had set construction back 
three weeks. However, the three- 
week delay in turn delayed com- 
pletion of the roof, and a severe 
snow storm in November 1955 in- 
terrupted construction until the 
snow could be disposed of. The 
plant was completed six months 
behind schedule. The construction 
lag changed plans for a training 
plant, and a full-fledged temporary 
plant was set up. Since the latter 
had no facilities for blending tea, 
this had to be done in another 
plant. There was additional ex- 
pense for temporary installation of 
machines. Many of the additional 
expenses were included in the final 
business interruption insurance set- 
tlement, although the additional 
loss of time occasioned by the snow 
storm was not. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 15, 1956 
AMA Fall Insurance Conference 


Minnesota Chapter Elects New 
Vice President and Director 


Howard Weber of Economics 
Laboratory, Inc., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, was elected Vice President 
of Minnesota Chapter on Novem- 
ber 27th. Mr. Weber replaces E. G. 
Chambers who has been promoted 
from the Insurance Department of 
Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Company to its Legal Depart- 
ment. 


At the same meeting, Ralph 
Towey of Rochester Dairy Cooper- 
ative was appointed a Director of 
Minnesota Chapter to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. Chambers. 


Northern California Chapter, 
ASIM, Presents Outstanding 
Speakers 


Northern California Chapter pre- 
sented A. G. Westcott, Vice Presi- 
dent of Union Ice Company, San 
Francisco, as moderator, and H. C. 
Carniglia and John P. McFarland 
as panel members to discuss “Hold 
Harmless Agreements and Con- 





tractural Liability Insurance” at a 
meeting on December 13th. 


Mr. Carniglia is Compensation 
and Casualty Underwriter of Cali- 
fornia Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change. 


Mr. McFarland is a member of 
the law firm of McFarland & Fer- 
don. He is Dean of San Francisco 
Law School and Instructor in In- 
surance Law. 





United Air Lines Appoints 


Gerald E. Lindquist 

Gerald S. Lindquist has 
been named group benefits 
actuarial manager working 
with Frazier S. Wilson, man- 
ager insurance division and 
president of ASIM. Mr. Lind- 
quist formerly was with Carl 
A. Tiffany Company, Chicago 
consultant. 

He will be responsible for 
the administration of United 
Air Lines’ Group Benefit In- 
surance Plans. 











Brooklyn Office 


354 36th Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 
STerling 8-3700 





STURTEVANT OVERIN CO., INC. 


Insurance Brokers 
15 East 47th Street 
New York 17, New York 
PLaza 3-4760 


Cable Address 
Overin 


New York 
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Health Insurance 
(From page 8) 


General Hospitals 


Consumers Price Index 


Hospital Costs (1947-49 base for 100) 


1946 9.39 83.4 
1954 21.76 114.8 
Increase 132% 37.6% 
Yearly Increase 

Since 1951 1% 5% 


In answer to his question, “Why have hospital 
costs risen faster than the cost of living?” Mr. Brown 
suggests the following answers: 

1. Hospital care is largely personal service. 64% of 
cost is payroll, and machinery can’t be substituted. 
Improvement in machinery and supplies has boost- 
ed man-hour productivity 2.9% per year since 1946. 
This has cushioned industry’s sharp wage increases, 
but hospitals can’t substitute machinery, yet they 
must meet wage increases. 

2. Every new medical discovery or procedure must 
be made immediately available in the hospital. 
This means more cost and more employees—more 
total employees and more employees per patient. 

3. One-third of hospital employees have professional 
skills (United Auto Workers has only 200,000 
workers classified as “skilled” out of 1,251,000 mem- 
bers). 

4. Empty beds are costly beds. This problem is in- 
herent in the nature of hospital service. Hospitals 
must be staffed to meet peak requirements antici- 
pated. Community service requires readiness. 
Stand-by service is a major cost and is uncontrol- 
lable. 

5. Reduced stay per patient has helped but gains in 
this direction are exhausted. Reproduced from 
Mr. Brown’s article is also the following chart: 

Length and Cost of Average Hospital Stay 


Average Stay Average Cost per Stay 
1946 9.1 days $ 85.45 
1954 7.8 days $169.73 


Difference _1.3 days—down 16.6% $ 84.28—up 99% 


It is his feeling that the saturation point has been 
reached in savings from reduced hospital stay. 

Mr. Brown wrote, “Unless there is a very signifi- 
cant increase in the general economic situation, we 
must expect hospital costs to continue to increase at 
about 5 percent annually for many years.” 

The outlook is neither bright for you, the buyers, 
nor for us in the insurance industry. 

We have recently studied the experience under 
five Occidental group policies, covering from 7,000 
to 24,000 employees, predominantly male. The groups 
are all in the same industry but located in Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
respectively. 

The policies pay a definite amount for each day 
of hospital confinement and, in addition, provide for 
reimbursement of the amounts charged by the hos- 
pital for miscellaneous services other than room and 
board. 
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In our studies we found that the number of days 
of hospital confinement among each 1,000 employees 
insured were not significantly different among the 
groups located in Chicago and on the West Coast. In 
Pittsburgh, however, the rate was 60‘ higher than 
in Chicago, with the exceedingly long average stay 
of 10.8 days in 1955. One of our staff who recently 
moved west from Pittsburgh is under the impression 
that Pittsburgh has more hospital beds than most 
cities of comparable size. He attributes the long 
average stay to the hospitality of the institution 
rather than to the relatively slow recovery rate of 
Pittsburgh emplovees. 

When we compared the average charge made by 
the hospitals for services other than room and board, 
we found a distinct difference between California 
and out-of-California experience. Taking the Chicago 
average as 100‘., we found the averages elsewhere 
to be 101‘. in Pittsburgh, 98‘: in Seattle, 110‘: in 
San Francisco and 120‘. in the Los Angeles area. 

For all of these groups, we observed that hospital 
costs have been increasing steadily over the past 
three years, at a rate between 5‘¢ and 10% per year. 

We have noticed a decided increase also in our 
group surgical claims. In a statement submitted in 
1951 by the insurance industry to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, group surgical 
claims were estimated to occur at the rate of 52 per 
1,000 insured for males and 77 per 1,000 for females, 
excluding obstetrical claims. The average payment 
under a typical schedule with a $150 maximum was 
quoted as $48 for a male and $61 for a female. 

* * * 


This year, we made a study of the group surgical 
claims paid during 1955 by our California offices. We 
found the frequency rate not between 52 and 77 per 
1,000 but 111 per 1,000 or almost twice as many 
claims as we’d have expected 5 years ago. The aver- 
age payment, however, was much less than we’d 
have expected in 1951. Our most popular schedule 
pays about twice as much as the $150 schedule so 
that we’d have expected an average payment of just 
about $100. Instead, we observed an average pay- 
ment of $63. The conclusion which we draw from 
the 100% increase in claims and 37% decrease in 
average payment is that there has been a tremendous 
increase in the number of claims for minor surgery. 

This is consistent with an observation made by Dr. 
Coleman of Blue Shield in New York that the num- 
ber of office surgery claims has increased as members 
become better acquainted with the full scope of their 
coverage. 

One thing that may contribute to surgery costs 
is the pressure from claimants on their doctor to 
place them in a hospital so that they can receive 
first-class treatment or a rest and, at the same time, 
be assured of payment of benefits under their group 
plan. I do think that a segment of the doctors have 
succumbed to the demands of their patients and 
there is unnecessary hospitalization. The people are# 
aware of the benefits and a number of them walk in 
to their doctor’s office or to the hospital and say: 


(More on page 33) 
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Health Insurance 
(From page 22) 


“T’ve got insurance.” This is the signal to give them 
the presidential treatment. This makes for over- 
utilization and the cost comes right back to the 
buyer. 

Today is a day of specialization. While it is a 
known fact that a high percentage of human ills can 
be handled by the general practitioner, this type of 
individual is on his way out and the specialist is 
taking over. The fact that we do have specialization 
may occount, to some degree, for the increased fre- 
quency of claims. 


Before we discuss one of the new forms of health 
insurance coverage—Major Medical—let’s look at 
how premiums are calculated. In the calculation 
there are two main elements. First, the pure pre- 
mium. This is the amount calculated on the average 
to just cover the cost of the benefits offered, and 
second, there is an element of expense and safety 
allowance which is intended to cover an equitable 
share of the necessary operating costs of the insur- 
ance, together with a small margin for safety and 
profit. 

As to the first element, the doctors, hospitals and 
the patients control what is required. The second 
element is handled by the competition amongst in- 
surance carriers. I am sure you know that competi- 
tion among the group-writing companies is very, 
very keen. 

However, in the second element of the premium 
we cannot overlook the administrative costs of han- 
dling claims of small amounts—the first dollar type 
of coverage. The insurance carriers can provide more 
insurance protection per premium dollar if they 
don’t have to use a large part in the administration 
of claims for small amounts which could very well 
be paid by the insured individual without hardship 
or strain. 





MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


The Oldest and Largest of the 
FACTORY MUTUAL COMPANIES 


LEADERS IN BROAD COVERAGE 
AT LOW COST SINCE 1835 





Certainly, this is a tremendous waste and it has 
been estimated—and we believe quite reliably—that 
30‘. of all claim checks issued by insurance com- 
panies for hospital and medical benefits are for less 
than $25.00. The savings in administration expenses 
if a deductible were employed permits the funneling 
of that savings to purchase coverage of a catastrophic 
nature. This method has been adopted by many com- 
panies in their Major Medical expense plans, which 
are becoming more and more popular. As a matter 
of fact, over 7 million people now have some form 
of this type of coverage. 

A $25.00 deductible is inadequate, but I strongly 
urge that if you do purchase a Major Medical plan 
that the minimum deductible be $50.00. 
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Then to further control unnecessary utilization 
and abuse, in addition to a deductible there must be 
an element of co-insurance. This is usually written 
on a 75-25 or 80-20 basis. This means, of course, that 
after the deductible is satisfied, the insurance plan 
would pay 80‘. and the 20‘. would be paid by the 
claimant. 

In recent months, there has been a tendency for 
the insurance companies to issue a compromise plan, 
(referred to by some as comprehensive coverage) 
which eliminates the deductible and or the co-insur- 
ance with respect to the first $500.00 of hospital ex- 
pense but applies these features to other medical 
expenses. This seems to me as a step backward; how- 
ever, it remains to be seen how this plan will work 
out. 

The future of Health Insurance will undoubtedly 
be toward the Major Medical and comprehensive 
coverage fields, but time will not permit adequate 
discussion of the many various types of Major Med- 
ical coverage on today’s market. 

I would recommend the paper by my good friend 
Emil Brill, Senior Vice President of the General 


(More on page 34) 
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Health Insurance 
(From page 33) 


American Life given at the workshop for Health and 
Welfare Funds on June 11 as worthwhile reading and 
a fine treatise of Major Medical. 


* 


As you know, it is impossible for an insurance 
company to underwrite poor administration. Poor 
administration, in my opinion, permits and en- 
courages abuses. Not long ago, I outlined in a paper 
at an industry meeting some of the abuses that we 
had found in an experiment conducted and still in 
operation in Southern California. I will not re-state 
them. However, I think that the doctors and the 
hospitals will be seeing more of the insurance in- 
vestigator, and some claimants likewise will have the 
privilege of meeting them. I do want to re-state, 


however, that it is my considered opinion that the 
abuses of unreasonable fees by some of the medical 
profession, high and unwarranted costs by some hos- 
pitals and exploitation by some claimants is done 
by a small percentage of the total yet it has a serious 
effect on the cost of group insurance in general. 

Since the traditional plans have limits on hospital 
benefits and the surgery is scheduled, there has been 
a deterrent to excess charges. Major Medical without 
these built-in controls offers a challenge to the med- 
ical profession, the hospitals and the patients. How 
this challenge is met will determine the future of 
Major Medical in all of its forms. Will it kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg? 


(Presented at The First Annual Insurance Buyers 
Conference, Southern California Chapter, American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc., September 
19, 1956, Los Angeles, California.) 
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involves cutting and re- 


through the Fee Complaint Com- 





(From page 12) 


of specialized training, and there- 
fore high costs of education, plus 
the need afterwards of specialized 
and expensive equipment and elab- 
orate offices. Their fees for medical 
care were necessarily higher than 
those of the family doctors who 
could practice good medicine in 
less-expensive surroundings and 
with less-expensive equipment. 
This trend, since 1952, has shown 
a gradual reversal so that more 
and more medical students are now 
going into practice as well-trained 
general practitioners. 

Naturally, all of the forces above- 
named, which all tend to increase 
the overhead in a medical office, re- 
sult in the present increased medi- 
cal costs to patients or carriers. 

Let me state that I am cognizant 
of some of the areas of misunder- 
standing between medicine and 
insurance companies writing pre- 
paid health and accident insurance. 
Some of these misunderstandings 
are: 

1. The multiplicity of fees. 

a. Surgeon. 

b. Assistant at surgery. 
c. Anaestheseologist. 

d. Pathologist. 

e. Consultant. 

The first 4 named are involved 
in practically every operation 
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moval of diseased tissues. The Con- 
sultant is occasionally needed for 
the difficult and complicated cases. 


2. Variance in charges by differ- 
ent physicians. 


These variations are explained 
by: 

a. Office locations, as for in- 
stance urban vs. rural, or 
Beverly Hills vs. downtown 
Los Angeles. 


b. Office overhead. 
. Costs of office equipment. 


d. The human factor. (The 
only reason for inserting this 
item is that there are still 
many individuals who re- 
serve the right to set “his 
fee” upon “his services.” 


3. Variance in benefits allowed 
by different carriers. 


4.The disparity between insur- 
ance benefits and doctors’ fees. 
(This is frequently an ave- 
nue of misunderstanding be- 
tween patient and doctor as 
well.) 


5. Variance in the nomenclature 
of medical and surgical pro- 
cedures by different insurance 
carriers. 


It is hoped that by organized 
effort many of these areas of mis- 
understanding will be corrected. 
Channels for arbitration of dis- 
puted fees are presently available 


ie) 


mittees of each Medical Society. 


* * * 


Medicine is cognizant of its prob- 
lems and is not sitting on its der- 
rier and doing nothing about them. 
A very important step forward has 
recently been released by the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association in its 
so-called Relative Value Study. 
This is a study of values that one 
surgical procedure bears compared 
to another surgical procedure, or 
that of one medical procedure com- 
pared to another medical proce- 
dure, and so forth. This study is 
broken up into five categories of 
comparative values between Sur- 
gery, Medicine, Radiology, Path- 
ology, and Anaesthesiology. This 
monumental work was the result 
of almost three years of continu- 
ing study, and involved polling of 
almost 5,000 California doctors, as 
well as the services of expert actu- 
arial personnel of National renown. 
I worked with this committee from 
the day the problem was handed 
to it by the California Medical 
Association until the study was 
completed, and assure you that a 
tremendous number of hours went 
into this work. When the study 
was completed, this committee met 
with a large committee of the 
Health Insurance Council, with ¥ 
representatives from all over the 
United States, including Mr. James 


(More on page 35) 
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Health Insurance 
(From page 34) 


Andrews, the chairman, from New 
York, and our own Mr. Halverson. 
It is the fervent hope of the medi- 
cal association that through this 
work the insurance companies will 
be able to come forward with rec- 
ommendations which will be bene- 
ficial to medicine, the Insurance 
companies, and to the Buyers, and 
that through this study a solution 
of the majority of the misunder- 
standings will be achieved. 

The adoption of the nomencla- 
ture alone used by the Relative 
Value Study would of itself smooth 
out many of the existing problems. 
To arrive at this standard code 
system, the committee used the 
National Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Actuarial and Statistical Manual 
as a pattern. By very recent action 
the Federal government through 
its Department of Defense has 
adopted this standard nomencla- 
ture for use in its new Medicare 
Program for dependents of service 
men. 

I have tried to show a few rea- 
sons for the increase of medical 
charges today in an honest and 
simple fashion. Whether these 
medical charges are increased pro- 
portionately to the increased costs 
of every-day existence, such as the 
costs of food, clothing, auiomobiles, 
homes, and so on, I cannot answer. 
As a matter of curiosity, I will state 
that in studying a recent 1907 Fee 
Schedule, I noticed items of pro- 
cedures that carried (in a few in- 
stances) actually higher charges in 
1907 than today. 

I hope I have left the message 
here that Medicine is cognizant of 
its problems in the pre-paid insur- 
ance field, and through organized 
efforts, is attempting to resolve 
them. Doctors today recognize the 
importance of medical pre-paid in- 
surance plans and realize that, with 
one hundred million American 
people carrying some form of in- 
surance, these plans are strong 
factors in determining the doctors’ 
actual income and existence. Medi- 
cal Economics are dynamic — not 
static — and therefore those en- 
gaged in the selling of insurance 
against illness and injury should 
also be cognizant of the changing 


economics and stand ready to re- 
vive their schedules of indemnity 
or of fees for service to more ade- 
quately and fairly meet the current 
needs. 

(Presented at The First An- 
nual Insurance Buyers Conference, 
Southern California Chapter, 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, September 19, 1956, 
Los Angeles, California.) 


“How Can We Help the 
Brokers to Help Us?” 

“How Can We Help the Brokers 
o Help Us”? was the subject of a 
discussion at the November meet- 
ing of Northern California Chapter, 
ASIM. 

Richard B. Basco, account execu- 
tive of Albert M. Bender & Com- 
pany; Jack H. Helms, vice-presi- 
dent of Johnson & Higgins; and 
James A. Clark, vice-president of 
Marsh & McLennan were panel 
members. 

R. W. Humphrey, Chairman of 
the Program Committee for North- 





ern California Chapter, ASIM, com- 
ments: “At several times in the 
past, we have had meetings during 
which we had a chance to give our 
views on what we expected of the 
brokers. Now we gave the brokers 
a chance to give us some advice as 
to how we can help them to do a 
better job for us. 

For example, brokers should be 
kept informed of important changes 
in properties of our companies as 
well as additional risks which 
arise. Some brokers may be re- 
luctant to criticize us directly, so 
we thought it would be a good idea 
to give the brokers a chance to 
express themselves to us in a gen- 
eral way. At the same time, we 
had an opportunity to question or 
comment upon their observations. 


Sometimes when a person thinks his 
mind is getting broader, it is just his 
conscience stretching. 

—Tit-Bits 


One of the worst tragedies that can 
befall a man is to have ulcers and still 
not be a success. 
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DELAWARE VALLEY 


American Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 
The Atlantic Refining Company 
The Budd Company 

Best Markets, Inc. 

Campbell Soup Company 
Catalytic Construction Company 
Cooks’, Inc. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

Giant Food Shopping Centre, Inc. 
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R. M. Hollingshead Corporation 
Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 
Mathiasen’s Tanker Industries, Inc. 
Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Company 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Philco Corp. 

Pioneer Chemical Works 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Corporation of America 

Scott Paper Company 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. . 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 

American Blower Corporation 

American Motors Corporation 

Argus Cameras, Inc. 

Bower Roller Bearing Division of 
Federal-Mogul Bower Bearings, Inc. 

Bull Dog Electric Products Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Harvester Company 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Freuhauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. : 

The Gear Grinding Machine Company 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

F. L. Jacobs Company 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 

S. S. Kresge Company 

McCord Corporation 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

Parke Davis & Company 

Peninsular Metal Products Corp. 

Penn-Michigan Mfg. Corporation 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

Square D 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corporation 


HOUSTON 

Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 

Anderson Clayton & Company 

Baroid Sales Division of National 
Lead Co. 
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Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 

Continental Oil Company 

Converted Rice, Inc. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Drilling & Exploration Co. Inc. 

Eastern States Petroleum Co. Inc. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 

Homco 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 

Lane Wells Company 

McCarthy Oil & Gas Corporation 

Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

Reed Roller Bit Company 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Tuboscope Company 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Win Hawkins Drilling Company 


MARYLAND 


Army & Air Force Exchange Service 

The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

Crown Cork & Seal Company 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 

Greenspring Dairy, Inc. 

L. Greif & Bros., Inc. 

Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 

Emerson Drug Company 

The Glenn L. Martin Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Merchants Terminal Corp. 

The National Brewing Co. 

Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


MINNESOTA 


Anderson Corporation 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Minnesota 
The Creamette Co. 

Curtis 1000, Inc. 

Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Fairmont Canning Company 
Faribault Woolen Mill Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 
First National Bank of St. Paul 
Fitger Brewing Company 

Fullerton Lumber Company 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 

M. A. Gedney Company 

General Mills, Inc. 


Green Giant Company 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Industrial Aggregate Co. 

International Milling Company 

Landers-Norblom-Christenson Co 

Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

Mayo Clinic 

McCabe Company 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 

Minneapolis Brewing Company 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Minneapolis-Moline Company 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northern States Power Company 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W.S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Queen Stove Works, Inc. 

Rayette, Inc. 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

Rochester Dairy Cooperative 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

Scott-Atwater Mfg. Company 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Winston Bros. Company 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 

Allied Stores Corporation 

American Airlines 

American Brake Shoe Company 

American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 

American Cyanamid Company 

American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 

American Gas & Electric Service Co. 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Management Association 

American Metal Company, Ltd. 

American News Co., Inc. 

The American Oil Company 

Anaconda Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Arabian American Oil Company 

Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 

Belk Stores 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 

The Best Foods, Inc. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
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Blades & Macaulay 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 
The Borden Company 
Bristol Myers Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 

ge California Oil Company, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co. 
John J. Casale, Inc. 
Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Climax Molybdenum Company 
Coastal Oil Company 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
Continental Baking Company 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Continental Grain Company 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Joseph Dean Edwards 
El Paso Natural Gas Company 
Electrolux Corporation 

@: Standard Oil Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
The First National City Bank of 
New York 

The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
Foster-Wheeler Corp 
Robert Gair Company, Inc. 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
General Baking Company 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 
W. R. Grace & Company 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
Guaranty Trust Company 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
Hawley & Hoops 
Hess, Inc. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johnson & Johnson 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
Kearfott Company, Inc. 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Knickerbocker Construction Co. 
@: Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 

McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 

National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
National Container Corporation 
National Distillers Products Corporation 
National Starch Products, Inc. 

The Nestle Company 

J. J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Panaminas Incorporated 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Port of New York Authority 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Research Cottrell, Inc. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. 

Shell Oil Corp. 

Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Sunshine Biscuit Company 

Sylvania Electric Products 

The Texas Company 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
United Aircraft Corp. 

United Hospital Fund of New York 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
United Parcel Service 

U. S. Industries, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corporation 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

West Disinfecting Company 

Western Electric Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Avoset Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California Self-Insurers Association 

California State Dental Association 
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Coast Service Company 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Consolidated Chemical Industries, Inc. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

Dinwiddie Construction Company 

The Robert Dollar Company 

The Emporium Capwell Company 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust 
Company 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Honolulu Oil Corporation 

Kaiser Companies 

Kern County Land Co. 

Lando Products, Inc. 

Lenkurt Electric Company, Inc. 

Leslie Salt Company 

Long Stores 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pabco Products, Inc. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 

Roos Bros., Inc. 2 

Rosenberg Bros. & Co., Inc. 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Sonora Products Company 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

Tidewater Associated Oil Company 

Transocean Air Lines 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

University of California 

Utah Construction Company 

Wells Fargo Bank 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 











OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc. 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

Dant & Russell, Inc. 

The First National Bank of Portland 

Harbor Plywood Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Lipman Wolfe & Company 

Mail-Well Envelope Co. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Oregon Pulp & Paper Company 

Portland Gas & Coke Company 

Roberts Brothers 

The United States National Bank 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

White Stag Manufacturing Co. 

Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 
Belridge Oil Company 
Byron Jackson Compzny 
California Bank 
Carnation Company 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Emsco Manufacturing Company 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) . 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 
Garett & Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
Hammond Lumber Company 
The Alfred Hart Distilleries, Inc. 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Lane-Wells Company 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
The McCulloch Motors Corp. 
Marquardt Aircraft Co. 
The May Department Stores Co. 
Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 
Mission Appliance Corp. 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. — Division of 
Borax Consolidated, Ltd. . 
The Ramo-Woolridge Corporation 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Santa Fe Drilling Company 
Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 
Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Superior Oil Company 
Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Turco Corporation 
Union Oil Company of California 
Von’s Grocery Company 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 

American Enka Corporation 

Camp Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 
Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

Noland Company, Inc. 

Overnite Transportation Company 
RF & P Railroad Company 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Cooperative 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 
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NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 


The Ingalls Iron Works Company, Inc. 


Stockham Valves & Fittings, Inc. 


Arizona 
Hughes Aircraft Company 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Connecticut 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
The United States Time Corporation 


Delaware 
Diamond Ice & Coal Company 


Florida 
Florida Power & Light Company 
Ryder System, Inc. 


Georgia 
The Coca Cola Company 
West Point Manufacturing Company 


Illinois 
Moorman Manufacturing Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiana 

Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 
The Buhner Fertilizer Co., Inc. 
Magnavox Company 


Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 
The Carey Salt Company 


Kentucky 
The Mengel Company 


Louisiana 
The California Company 


Maine 
Central Maine Power Company 


Massachusetts 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

American Optical Company 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. 

Howard D. Johnson Company 

Betterley Associates 

Norton Company 


Michigan 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 

The Dow Chemical Company 


Missouri 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
Standard Milling Company 

The Seven-Up Company 

Union Electric Company of Missouri 


Nebraska 
The Cudahy Packing Co. 


New Mexico 
Harold J. O’Neill 


New York 

Twin Coach Company 

Corning Glass Works 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 
Will & Baumer Candle Company 


Ohio 

The American Crayon Company 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 

Diamond Alkali Company 

The Parker Appliance Company 

E. I. Evans & Company 

Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 

The Hoover Company 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 


Pennsylvania 

Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. 

Titan Metal Manufacturing Co. 
Armstrong Cork Company 

G. C. Murphy Company 

Aluminum Company of America 
Dravo Corporation 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Neville Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 


Rhode Island 

Gorham Manufacturing Company 
Grinnell Corporation 

Wanskuck Company 


Tennessee 
Hardwick Stove Company 


Texas 
The Western Company 


Vermont 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 


Washington 

Boeing Airplane Company 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


West Virginia 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 


Wisconsin 

Fred Rueping Leather Company 
Chain Belt Company 
Harnischfeger Corporation 

The Kurth Malting Co. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 

A. Geo. Schulz Company 


ALASKA 
Chugach Electric Association, Inc. 


CANADA 

Northern Electric Company, Ltd. 

Western Canada Breweries, Ltd. 

British Columbia Electric Railway Co., 
Ltd. 
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The case 
of the African 


BULB-SNATCHER! 


At a mahogany yard on the Gold Coast, several 
hundred primitive people stood spellbound. They 
were gazing at electric lights for the first time in 
their lives. 

Suddenly, a burst of flame! And before the 
night was over, $75,000 worth of high grade ma- 
hogany went up in smoke. 

An inquisitive African had tried to wrench a 
light bulb from its socket — and a short circuit did 
the rest! 

That costly black-out might have meant cur- 
tains for the American owner, except for one 
thing — AIU insurance. 

An AIU representative was rendering on-the- 
spot service almost before the ashes were cool! 
And the quick claims payment was typical of 
AIU. 

AIU policies are written in broad forms of cov- 
erage, yet conform to the insurance laws and 
customs of the country involved. Payments are 
made in the same currency as premiums, includ- 
ing U. S. dollars wherever local law allows. 

The financial security of AIU is backed by the 
stability of leading insurance companies in the 
United States. 

A phone call from your regular agent or 
broker will place AIU’s nearly 40 years of spe- 
cialized experience at your service. Offices are 
listed below. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS COMPANIES 


INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE WORLD-WIDE 


OFFICES IN: Antwerp ¢ Aschaffenburg « Augsburg « Bangkok « Bad Godesberg 
Baumholder ¢ Beirut ¢ Berlin « Bermuda ¢ Bogota « Bonn « Boston ¢ Bremerhaven 
Brussels ¢ Buenos Aires ¢ Caracas ¢ Casablanca « Cebu ¢ Chicago ¢ Chittagong 
Colombo « Dacca Dallas « Denver ¢ Detroit « Frankfurt/Main ¢ Fukuoka ¢ Giessen 
Havana ¢ Heidelberg * Hong Kong « Houston « Kaiserslautern * Kanazawa 
Karachi « Karlsruhe « Kobe ¢ Kuala Lumpur ¢ Kyoto * Lahore « London 
Los Angeles * Madrid ¢ Manila « Mexico City * Milan « Montevideo « Munich 
Nagoya ¢ Naha « Nuernberg * New Orleans « New York « Osaka « Paris « Penang 
Phnompenh + Rangoon « Rio de Janeiro * Rome « Saigon « San Francisco 
Sao Paulo « Seattle * Seoul « Shizuoka + Singapore « Stuttgart « Tangier ¢ Tokyo 
Washington ¢ Wiesbaden ¢ Yokohama 








